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Foreword 


^ An estimated 10 percent of our adults claim an interest in further 
educatioh, and among “the remainder are a great many who would 
develop an Interest if the faciliUes wjthin their reach were to meet 
their personal needs. Ordinarily no more than about 1 or 2 percent 
of the adult population is enrolled in typical public evening schools 
in communities having them. Even in these days of rapidly increas- 
ing participation in adult educaUon programs, rarely^ does one find 
as high as 5 or 10 .percent of the adult population engaged in a 
program which consists primarily of conventional classes. The tradi- 
tional class as an organized approach to learning either does not 
appeal to a great many adults or it does not meet their needs. Obvi- 
ously other approaches must be uUlized if adult education is to serve 
the masses of the population who desire it. 

Six of the many possible organized ways of providing education 
for adulLs are described in this bulletin. Three of them, training for 
group lea^lership, consultation services, and the direct provision of 
educaUonal leadership, materials, and facilities, are ways of extending 
educational opportunities to community groups. Two, school-spon- 
sored dubs and educational excursions, have their approximate 
equivalents in elementary and secondary schools. Only one, the 
block leader system, is relatively new to ^e public-school adult 
education program although many modifications of it have had ex- 
tensive use in related educational and socid- service agencies. 

These six were sdected primarily because the literature, describing 
their use in public-school programs of adult education is not too 
readily available, ^hile these approaches can be utilized by admin- 
istrators in other educational agencies serving adults, it is hope# . 
that this brief treatment of them may he helpfhl to superintendenU, 
directors of adult education, and to adult school principals who are 
searching for ways of serving a greater proportion of the adulu Uf 
their communities. 




Caliw Jones, Director, 

Dhision of Elementary and Secondary SchooU. 


The Need 

for Special Approaches 


^ nqu.ry among adults admitting U.c nml for further education feveaU 
a n^tber of pons valid to them for no, enroll.ng in regularly organued 
. s«es. borne have unhappy mcraorit*8 of school if, childhood. School as they 

>Uit^ through u„l ,m.gmalion, («•! th„ . 

.odd g.vo U.o„ wh., U.O, d.t: 

friond r ••■"“Phore, . cluWilo „„i„g. 

lilt rid P«y<*ol»8icd b.„i.r. ,„ ,„,„i„g L 

1.UI dmg 10 .dmilling . «^d 

Wol .‘t t I “J »'k«» of low odoc.cion.1 

d ?r‘. *' r""""' “f 'Joo.lion Tho 

«id«prt<d fod.ng, Ih.l oduclion i. only for youngolong or >l moa for 

ro op yooUi, .nd ihal oldor .ddt, coonol lodrn, or cnnol lo.n, « wdl 
^o.^o'^'r ^d 5“""P' odoc.l,on-lho fooling thnlTynloraalic 

MdUrr 1° “r r i" our cnIlurO. 

ort^ 1 1 ^ od,.c.lion.l nood, from p.rllcip.li„g 

orpnu^ looming onivilioo. Sohodolo diScdlio^ f.ligm^ hoo.y fLily ro. 
r^nsibilitioo. .nd ho.il.ncy lo ontor upon long oour« commilmonl, or. 
.d^Uon.1 r^n, for nol following dirough on ihoir cUimod inloroM 
TW mid olhor .Itilndo. of, on led dirodor. of .dull odueUon ,„d 
lecher, lo uy m tJnupor.Uon, “Adidu dodl wdvi lo b. «luo.iodr Such 
a reaponae u no ujore helpful than tl^ merchanl’a, “People don’t want to 
buy my gooda^y^e ought to change hia atodt «>mewh«t, but more 
to deviae other way. of ^tiling U. ActuaUy there ia much 
evnW ^to P^ ic achool and in other adult-educUon programs that 
^umher. of adult, wUl participate in orgmtued Uaming 

desired ef ^vity «e arailable on oonmiicnt achedidj and under 
competeirt Jeadenihip. 

InttrM. «id Ait«ion.l i«d. of .dnk. m « bnHd m lifo hplf ..J 

1 I® h« *>00. Tl» few commoiulm to whii pubUtodiool pro- 

^ u«o^ mor. mtoto tone duldr« mu, „«h to oipoued l«rL* 
•aWtie. u« Momuy ff gmt nnmben of^odolto u< 

to partHupate. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 




A rrcrnl suney indicated that i^ny adult educAilion programs in public 
achools arc rctogmimg the need fbr a multiple approach to adult educa 
lion, ’Although no one other activity was reported so oftett as the evening 
Achcwl, It Has seldojij the only approach used. \^\^Lshopa, open forums, 
lecture and concert series, guidance services, supervisrxi correspondence 
study, directetl visiting and observation, individual tutoring, educational 
camps radio broadcasts for mlults community councils, film forums, little 
ibraters and a doien more ways of organising educational activities for 
adults Here each repotted by schools in a few do^ or a few hundred 


I'ommuniues. 


Inscifar as the public school and other comn\unily agencies and organiia 
tions wish to move in the direction of providing educational opportunities 
for mort* adults', two things are desirable. First,- many of the approaches 
already l<mg utilired in a few communitie* can Ive adopt^ adapted, and 
usetl much more intensively inemany more. Enougkdi glieady known about 
the Ivenefits and, 0|>eratioh of ojven forums, gron/p conferences, discussion 
groups sii|»ervised corre»j»ondcnoe study, community councils, film forums 
little theaters clubs excursions “nd several other approaches to V*rrant 
Iheir addition. to many more programs of aduh education. Hundreds of 
iMhooU and other comipunity agencies use them and in roost case* there 

^hy pore should not. The literaluro Kn some of 

U, S om^ ,HS 
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the approaclie. m.y be acatten^d. but cnough.is m print to prov.de a soun.l 
ihforHicaJ base and to indicate good prsclicf. 

Second, a px»t ded mo're aocj.l invention i* needed to.dev.se new a..- 
proacW to improve old waya. and to adapt from related fields workable 
procures for involving adulu in educational activities, A great deal rlioie 
trial, eipcnmenlafion, *nd reaearch is needed, e»|>ec.allv >*ilh population 
aegnvenu no< aware of thr^r need for further education. Invention is likely 
to coroe eaaieat to an imaginative local director when -he analvres his adult 
paipulation and become* intimately acquainted with each of the nian> irn- 
imrtam grouping* within it. By looking at 'each eJuixUwnal lexrl in the 
community and studying iia need*. qharacteriMic*. and habits, one can* 
better design activiliea that will appeal to all levels. Activities tailored to 
sj^jbe froups will aerve the masimum number of j»eo'ple. Grouping 
adn^ by Ufe uage$ auch aa the unmarried, the newly married, young 
paienla, parent* of adolcacenU. grandparents homemaker*, productive 
woricra, and the retired, and studying the needs and interest* of each 
group separately may bring to mind new approaches, aorupationoi l,/r ia 
another major consideration. People of different enZ/um/ and ethnic hack^ 
^grounds often have special needs as have those m different aorm-m.mmuc 
UroJa. Rnally, the nature of the orgonizationai life of the community may 

give imporlanl clue* ty the approaches necessary to involve memliers in 
rdu«lionAl adiviLM. 

The me^iMia of assembling the information on the six approaches 
refvoTted herein included examinatioit of the literatur^r, study of publicity 
materials and reports supplied by aciiools,* correspondenoe. inlerv iews with 
- ocaJ director, and pnncipal^ and In a few cases visits to communiiir*. 
Uads to adult eduction programs which are making use of one or more 
of these approaches were fumiahed by the stirvey previously mentioned, 
reported in Oftce of EducUon Pamphlet No. 107. With the exception of 
the block Icdfeg^syrtema, cch approach included herein was reported in use 
by more than 100 achooi adult eduction programs. Only for the* block 

Icder ayatem was an atUanpt made to indude all schools reporting in the 
iurvey. 
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, Service to Community Groups 


Groups To Be Served 

*« , • 

^ The provision of educational sfervicea to community groups is not a 

prominent feature of public-school practice. Traditionally public schooU 
have been organized on the premise that those to be educated must assemble 
m classes at the school building for instruction. Yet, in the absence of com- 
pulsory attendance laws, experience shows that ordinarily only a minor frac- 
T tion of the adult population feels the need for education sufficiently to seek 
it under those circumstanc^es. On the other hand, enough experience hal 
accumulated to prove that a considerable fraction of all adults can be in- 
volved in educational activities taken to them as they meet in their various 
organized and unorganized groups. An examination of such groups will 
begin to‘ reveal the possibilities. 


\ 

\ 



ORGANIZED GROUPS 

In contrast to the people of many other countries, Americans have long 
been noted for their habit of voluntarily banding ’together into groups hav- 
ing officers and some purpose requiring meetings on a weekly, monthly, or 
other periodic basis. Sample studies and complete counts of the population 
and analy^ of membership lists of organizations show that roughly half of 
all adults in the typical community participate more ordess regularly in the 
activities of one or more organized groups in addition to church-connected 
activities. The proportion varies widely depending upon section of the 
country and educational level. In some places fewer than one-fourth of the 
adults belong to such groups and in others as many as nine-tenths belong 
to some organization. Usually only a small proportion of out-of-school 
young adults up to age 30 belong to such groups— 10, 15, and sometimes as 
high as 25 percent. Middle-aged people belong in greatest numbers, and 
participation by older adults runs slightly less. A considerable drop off 
occurs as old age is approached. 

Th^ organized groups flourish in ‘communities of all sizes. Eighty have 
been idenUfied in one rural community of 1,000 people. Eleven hundred 

that includes both rural territory and a large city has an esUmated 
groups concerned with soirn phase of public affairs alone. 

The purposes of these groups include recreaUon, fellowship, self-improve- 
ment, s^ioe to others, protection of occupational and property interests, 
pohtiMl action, conservation of natural and human resources, and promo- 
tion of idMu of all sorts. Some are completely autonomous while others are 
a part of a aty-wide, Stat^ national, or even an international structure. Cur- 
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I rent events and public affairs groups, parents’ organizations, mothers’ dubs,' 
I study clubs, book dubs, literary societies, luncheon and servicp dubs, labor 
I unions, farm dubs, men’s and women’| clubs, professional assodations, 
I volunteer service groups, hobby and interest groups, business and trade 
I associations, nationaKty and foreign-language clubs, veteran and patriotic 
I aswciations and their auxiliaries, fraternities, sororitiaa, aJumiii clubs, 
■ lodge*, and benefit associaUons are some of the major types having educa- 
I tional purposes. Most of them exist primarily for some other purpose with 
I „ ® marginal concern although in some education is primary. 

•I Many more exist with litUe or no discernible educational purpose. Insofar as 
I an organiMtion has educaUon as one of- its purposes, or be induced to 
I accept such a purpose, an opportunity usually exists for improvement in the 

I quality and content of the learning. ThU provides the opportunity for an 

I imaginative adult educator to get in some good work. 

I UNORGANIZED GROUPS 

I Besides the fondly organized groups every comtaunity has a much_ 
I arger number of informal. or unorganized groups. They are groups of^ 

I people who assemble at regular or irregular intervala-daily, weekly, or 
I frequently-^n the street comer, during the lunch hour, or after dinner; at 
I the comer drugstore; around the cracker barrel of yesteryear; on the front 
I porch; at a neighbor’s for an afternoon of sociability, sewing, and tea; at 
I a roeml^r s home for playing-cards. UlluBg about books, discussion of 
I mutual interests, or general conviviality; and in 1,001 other situations of a 
I feir min^utes to several hours’ duraUon chiefly for recreational and com- 
I panion ip purpoa«. Among adolesmits such groups are frequently known 
I as gangs Unorganized groups, always autonomous, form chiefly because 
I their ^mbers enjoy one another’ s companionship. Congeniality rather than 
I conscioM purpose or activity is the dominant attraction that holds them to- 
gether They have their owji self-selected functions and interests. Together 
with the fi^ily they are all-important in the formation and maintenance 
of personality and are of considerable impiirtance in the structure and 
functioning of the community. They seldom have a set program, although 
eir acuvities are likely to form a consistent pattern. Because of the strong 
personal tiM of the members, these groups provide an approach of great 
value in adult ^ucaUon and cultural development. FrequenUy they are 
diflicult to identify, although each U likely to have » recognized leader. 

I THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

^th the organized and unorganized groups provide an opportunity for 
the local director of adult education with realistic vision to multiply his area 
of servioe zeveralfold. Over a.period of years the school can develop a set 
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X **^““**°"** for comraunily groups which will make it what it is 

asically intended to be— the recognized central agency concerned with 
education in the cbminunity. 

Three facts justify provision hy the school of educaUoKal services to out- 
' ** ® groups. First, the school is a public educational agency from which the 
community ,f adequate pupport is given, ha^ fidl right to expect educational 
services to be available to the total community. Second, the school repre- 
sents or should represent) the largest concentration in the community of 
special!^ ^rwnnel familiar with educational roethod^ techniques, and 
materials Third, a large segment of the community can be reached and 
served with 1^ cost for housing, promotion, and similar expenditures than 

conventional evening 

In addition, if community groups know thft they can turn to the schools 
or comWent help m their educaUonal work, there will come into being a 
general strengthening of public attitude favorable toward the schools. Under 
such conditions the schools are very likely to find that they have a deeper 
r^rvoir of support for their educational program for children and youth 
than fonnerly. WTiile no educaUonal service should be provided solely for 
Its public-relauons value, this incidental result should not be forgotten. - 
V Organized groups are usually easier to serve, although the larger and 
stronger of the unorganized groups offer o,J)>ortunity for considerablTL,. 
fori^ education; many more of tliem would provide such opportunity if 
we knew ^re about effecUve techniques for involving them in learning 
activity. Educational work with the informal autonomous groups must be 

or^uuion are iiaafnL Nothing can be imposed from wilhont; anv 
mu« COM from within the group. Planning muat b. thi group Ouuil 
^ dm,,.ng to work with thewt group, must have gr«, pc^oe, muat 
main tarn mla f ondrip. o,cr a long period of time for maximum reaulto, and 
muM become *iUed in winning their confidence and in respecting the inde- 
p™|toce and leadership of the groups. Only those servios. which the group. 

desire will prove mceptable, dthough dcilled leader, will be able to inatSl 
and nurture the desire. 

Ie*d!!r riu f educational assistance is by helping group 

best If • “P*"*;**' o” «>“« sociological se^n^J 

homemaker M farmer group.. Developing Isadora who earn return to 
^ groups and teach a skill, devdop a viewpoint, of start a new habit fa 
an important means open to the adult education director for reaching a lar^ ' 
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number of people. Methods of working with informal groups are not highly 
8land«dized;>hey call for a great deal of flexibility and tailoring to the 
situation. Work with these groups is relatively new to educators, but it is 
d^ralt to overemphasize the importance of educational services to them. 
Pftons desiring to work with these groups should have a thorough tjieo- 
retical and practical grounding in group work and community organization. 
Some of the many possibilities for work wi^h informal groups are found in 
the references or autonomous groups at the end of this section. 

Among the programs reported in this study parent groups such as FIFA’s 
and mothers’ clubs are most frequently served by providing leadership 
training, consulution services, and direct leadership. Next, in the order of 
frequency of mention were busine-ss, trade, and industrial associations; 
hobby and interest .groups; luncheon and service clubs; public affairs 
groups; study clubs and literary societies; veteran and patriotic associa- 
tions and auxiliaries; and church groups. Organizations less frequently 
mentioned were fraternities and lodges, labor unions, nationality and foreign 
language clubs, farm organizations, and governmental groups. 

The number of organizations served in a jear depends somewhat upon 
the sue of the community, of course. Half of the schools which submitted 
descriptions of their leadership services reported that they serve from 10 to 
30 organizations each year. Two schools reported serving 200 or more 
groups each, while three reported serving a half dozen or fewer. Many 
groups, of course, are served repeatedly during the year. 

PRINCIPLES 

Four principles derived from experience reported by schools are recom- 
mended for those who wish to provide educational services to community 
groups. 

1. Stick to education — not pro paganda.~r- As much or more vigilance must 
be exercised here as in the selection of instructional materials offered free 
for use by children and youth. Some groups requesting help will be more 
interested in spreading a fixed answer to a problem than in true education. 
Fhe cooperative search for truth, the right Answer, and the best way should 
predominate— not a predetermined line of thinking. Any competent edu- 
:ator URjially can recognize the difference without difficulty. 

Z Do not infringe on the autonomy of the group sernerf.— Each group 
laa « rig^t to retain its own fuH independence, its own purpose, its own 
irogram and direction, and to accept only as much professional assistance. 

IS it wishes. The relationship must be democratic. The school can exercise 
>Or«rbitrary control— Ha only approach to influencing the group is the 
dneative one. Usually the group continues to meet on iu accustomed sched- 
lie in its regular place. 
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3. Stay in the background ^as much as possible . — Let volunteer members 
in the group rather than the paid professional workers have the credit and 
praise. Among the skills of the competent educator is that of inducing others 
to act, to experience, to change, and to increase their ability to help others 
change their behavior. 

4. Tailor the educatioiud service to fit the Skills in discerning the 

educationarnecds of groups are somewhat different from those ordinarily 
utilized by the teacher or the registrar of an evening school, but they can be 
cultivate4 and improved. 
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Kinds of Services 

TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 

One major way to improve the quality of educaUonal experience in 
groups is through direct training of group leaders. In (he survey mentioned 
previously, 119 of 2,684 schools reporting adult aq^ivities included pro-' 
vision of “training for community leadership.” An analysis was made of a 
number of the above programs to see what traihing was provided other 
than the general public speaking courses which are offered in a great many 
aduh schools. Some s^ialized groups of leaders, their training needs, and 

the types of leadership training given to serve those needs are described 
below. 

Organization officers . — Common observation reveals that a great many 
officers of community organizaUons gre inexperienced and. inept in the arts 
and skills of group leadership, organization, and administration. Frequently 
there is no training provided for the new officer. Annual elecUons make 
the term^ of office too short to permit the incumbent to acquire on any 
progTuaive basis the leadership skills desirable. Consequently a continuous 
training need exists. Chairmen of some groups need instruction and practice 
in parliamenury procedure; secreUries need to know efficient methods of 
keeping minates and records; Ireasurer^^need appropriate methods of keep- 
ing financial accounts; all of them and others need to understand the club 
- organization and internal relationships. Some of the more speoi^c skills 
can be taught in one session while <^rs may take more time. Improved 
competence of officers will mean more efficient operation of their organiza- 
UOM which in the aggregate represent a good percentage of the popuIaUon. 

A number of schools either alone or in conjunction with the public libra- 
ries or other community agencies provide training opportunitiea for organi- 
aation officers. Among the courses offered to meet the needs of newly elected 
officers are those in parliamentary prooedures, dub administration, labor re- 
lations, and iMychology. Secretaries and treasurers are occasionally taught 
the basic routines of tl^r positions in one or two sessions. Some schools an<T 
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adult ^ucation coundla utilias aingle-day or 2-day general leadership in- 
s^iluiea once or twice a year with aectional meetings to care for specialised 
^ interests. ' 

Program. plmwn^Pro^nm chairmen, executive committees, and gen* 
eral officers udlially have most of the responsibility for program planning. 
General meetings wpecially are likely to provide opportunity for educa* 
tSmal activity; it is in these that nmst educational enrichment is' possible. 
A variety of types of instruction can. be used to increase the competence of 
these leaders in building more educationally worth-while progtams; among 
them are demonstradona of effecdvA techniques for group involvement, in- 
struction in organising the program of meetings, revelation of available 
progrm resources, and help with evaluation. A great deal of this can bo 

done in groups although much can also be d|^ne on a consultant basis dis* 
c'uned later. 

An example of group training is ptovided by the Workshop for Program 
Planners organised by the Sieboygan, Wis., School of Vocational and 
Adult Education which meets once a for « total of 6ve" evenings. The 
Woric^op acquainU leaders of adult i^d youth groups with techniques and 
materials of program planning, using materials, group leadership, promo- 
tion and publicity, parliamenUry procedure, and discussion leadership. 
Members have the opportunity to present programs and promotional litera- 
ture' for the examination and comment' of the rest of the group. Each 
member participates in the planning of programs and pronootional activities, 
using study materials, conducting group activities and other experiencea 
common to thoM respmuibk for prograip planning. Free includ- 

ing a mimeographed rfeunrf of each meeting; are distributed. 

Springheld, Maas, reports a Program Planning Conference for presidents 
and program chairmen of the ot^unity’s clnhs, both large and small. An ' 
outside expert demonstrates various methods of obuining group participa- 
tion and acts as consultant on problems presented. One section of the con- 
ference is usually devoted to* publicity and another to community projects. 

A clinic conducted by community leaders tfeals with matters taken qp in ther 
main conferoice. 

Ductuston feoders. ->l)emocracy Irans heavily upon discussioii — die 
interpersonal stimulation of thought, the sharing of ideas, the evaluaticm of 
suggestions on their merits, and consensus freely arrived at. Yet the numt. 
her of leaders skilled in democratic discussion processes is rather 
and our democracy suffers 'severely in consequence. The aotoeatie discus- 
sion leader, the leader who insists on putting over’his preconoeiiM ideas, the 
leader who yields to voluble speakers or who shows such personal pi^er- 
ttices within the group that the timid never speak up, the ramhiing direction- 
less leader, the leader unahle to summarise or unable to aasist the grou p in 
follovring a setpience of thought — all these and more are too numerous. 
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, Mwy volunteer ^dera in groups studying civic sffdw, problems of chil^ 
de^opmenl, and many other problems feel the urge to propose' solutions 
rather thw to draw them out of thb parddpanl. in group dis^n. This 
tendency « partially the result of the influence through the cultural 

henta^ of authoriUrian phiIo«>phlee as they operate in^tain foroian 

our fai^y We, and opuuon poUa leveal that substantial segments of our 
Wul*tion do not beli^ fuDy in freedom of i^ieedL A grirt^of inert 

resuU <rf ignormncej leaden would^ 
to do better, but they do not know how. 

Ci»M Uk daire fo, i., donocruic di»i«io. ctt b. Uudtt 

^ role pUp,^ .nd nNsd^nk. WiUi Ik. i„ 

dM^ioi^ .U, imictmI improvennu in tke onmpntaia of ducuMion 
iMder. Whofever ihep nup oponia irill reBcu it. boncfil. widdp. Cauin 

**“ •W* *yP* of ^0. for 

In 41. -ud, 

^ve^ groups for club leaden for the of theory and practice in 
group discussion leadership. ’ ^ 

technij^r**°° training series baaed on the •^real Books- 

on the group ptoceaa udng the group dynamics 
appi^ aii^ at creating an awareness of the elements reqoir^ forSL 
live funcuomng of small groups. This was co^ionsored by an adult oduea* 

»ocd branch of the Sodny for the Advancement of 

Serenl groups for training foremen, superviaon, a^ manuf««uring 
exewhroa in du^n leadenhlp. Obiectivea nnally were to derolop dj 
^lOT akilU whmh would bring to bear on « problem the coined 
moro of the group to the end that aupervhdon would be 

prognmia for qiecnl 
recreation keden, Sunday-school teecbera, 
and ^ group worken. Usually partidpanta in these progroms have been 
pr«^r f„ the .p«d«. WOA. Qfto. th. ~ 

inwp woAen tn mm fnqnntlT 

foinHl MMMy tk. .dnit MkMb ill Cdifonii^ N» Y«it, nd MickW 

T7. "'r 

■nMten, tma, duk duinnen, pUpgimm^ iMden, coip emuiKlor. ud 
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•' Hwy •■« filer rn.de to meet 

d “ “■* *" P'~"“ •<«pio for 

churlr? *™ ^7’“™"/ by d>« .dull kJiooI .od the .to. 
rchtt. For OL^ple, the County, Mich, School of aristitn Uv. 

.to. &UIK .ub,«a, to r»em jrem have indoded; Cuidin. l n,_ -^;.^r 

Sra,’Td^"“*' Md dw Home. Plf„, f„, Hold^ 
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ADULT EDUCiTION 


Study local needs in order that they might make the area a better place in 
which to live. Committees were set up to study education, religious li^^ 
immunity serv■Jce^ farm and land use. home and family Uving, trade and 
industry, and healthful living. The sUff and resources of the school are 
playing importot roles in this Comnumity School Service Program as the 
project is called. The school has the opportunity of devdoplng the abilities 
of numerous community leaders throughout the area,* 

A similar type of training activity is illustrated at Lynn, Mass., where 
the Supervisor of Adult Civic Education »ema as Chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee on Community Relationa, the purpose of which is to further 
mutual understanding among racial, religious, and nationality groups. In 
this work the Supervisor has opportunity to work with committees and 
individuals in ways which make them more competent in building inter- 
group uAderstanding. , 

Occasionally there is need for training a oorj» of Imidera or anistants in 
specific skills or operations: roovie-projector operators, naturalization aides, 
block leaders, friendly visitors, and tea(^ers of various arts and crafb. A 
single session, occasional meetings, or a planned scries may be Decenary. 
One school reported a course in adult educaUon tediniques for its own 
leaders of adult- groups; another taught about 20 teachers the mechanics of 
movie-projector operation. 

The Sheboygan School of Vocational and Adult Education in cooperation 
with^ the University of Wisconsin offers a training aeries for personnel tee- 
ing in industry. The purpose of this 8-week course is to acquaint business- 
men and industiialuts with some of the fundamenul characteristics of th^ 
more widely used tests, not to train anyond to become an expert in Um field. 

Speakers for specific tasks sometimes need to learn what to say and how 
to say it; for instance, speakers’ bureaus of the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, or the tuberculosii aasodation, labor union leadoa-in-^aining, politi- 
cal action groups, or other groups desiring to diaaeminate information or 
promote ideas. 

CONSULTATION SERVICES 

Counseling with org^sntioH leoiers^-ks the school usually reprcMnts 
the greatest concentration of educational competence in a community, group 
leaders should be encouraged to seek iu advice when they face edui^oaal 
probleiu. Many members of the typical school staff participate rather 
widely in organization activities and have a firrt-hand acquainUnce with 
community ^airs. In the survey referred to earlier, 101 schools of the 
2,684 reporting adult-education activities clairaed that they provided “con- 
sultation services for club leaders.” Inquiry revealed that in many 
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«ped*lly in mdJI places, this consultnUon service was little more than inci- 
*^tal on the part of the principal or superintendent. A si^ificanl number, r 
however, provide systematically organised service, whi^h art promoted 
among group leaders. Some have professional sUff assigned full or part 
time to the responsibility. 

Counseling services include advice on such matters as program planning. 
selecUon and briefing of leaders and other resource personnel, publicity, 
methods of organising ueetings and conferences for maximum involvement 
of the members, use of mass media, use of exhibits, preparation of ma- 
lerials, and the conduct of surveys. Most of thU counsel U given directly by 
the program consultant on the school staJ, although some of the more 
technical and specialised pha^ may have to b<wdone by referral. In addi- 
tion, questions of whether or not to organise a group, on how to devise 
the best organisation, and on procedures for accomplishing desired ends 
through organisations sometimes come before the program counselor. 

Resource pe^nnel services . — A very useful service somedmes provided 
by the public-school adult-education program and at other times provided 
by the library, the chamber of commerce, or some other local agency is that 
of a clearinghouse for rraource people usabk on club programs. Experience 
indicates that after an adequate period of careful promotion, a great many 
club leaders wUl form the habit of turning to a central file for resource 
people or' experts for their panels, discussions, lectures, and other parts of 
dieir edurational programs. 



# 


a more, syilemadc approach would aUrt with a survey of local and 
cegional talent. A listing within the school staff of professional and hobby 
interests likely to meet with popular response makes a sUrt and is likely 
to unearth some unexpected talent. Many memhers of the suff will be able 
to recommend other specialisU within the community; dub leaders can also 
suj^ply much additional inform^ion. 

In building the card file it is usually safer not to list names without per- 
^ mission of the owner. In addition to the name, addresa, and telephone aum> 
ber, the file card should indicate the subjects of special competence, pre- 
ferred methods of p^nUlion, auxiliary equipment and materials used, 
and fe« expected, if. any. The more infomialion it contains, the more useful 
is the file. The inclusion of systematic but simple evaluations reported by 
officers of clul^ which have used the exj>ert is especially valuable in rda- 
tion to paid speakers. Names of chairmen of groups using each resource 
person may be given as referraces on reqiKst and may prove even more 
valuable. The card file will be of maiximum use if it is croM-refersioed by 
name of person, type of participation he desires, and fidd of interest. 

A related service is one of providing opportunity for organizVtion leaders 
to evaluate a group of speakers. One community schedules annually an 
afternoon or eveni^j^^acasion to which presidents and program chairmen of 
organizations that use speakers arc invited. Ten to 30 apeakcra are intro- 
duced in turn and each is given 2 to 5 minutes to make a nutshell presenta- 
tion of his special interest. Members of the audience make note of any who 
they think might interest the groups they represent. They can m.l,> 
arrangements either directly or through ll« omtral clearinghouse for their 
services. This method, which gives a more satisfactory evaluation than any 
second-hand report could give, is likdy to work beat with paid speakers; 
many volunteers who do not have a propaganda line to adl may be reluctant 
to cooperate! 

Actual service rendered by the school msy be (1) referral of the inquirer 
to oiw or more potential resource people, leaving it up to the dub leader to 
make all arrangements of time, place, and subject; (2) soceptsiMX of full 
respoittibility for arranging for a person; or (3) some inter mediate service. 
In addition, these “speakers’ bureaus” are often called upon to furnish rah- i 
stitutes, and finding them at a Ute date can be a prtdil^ especially if the I 
origmal “placement” was arrao^Sl outside tlw btu«su. 

This service offers an ezodlrat opportunity to provide guidance in pro- 
gnm plaiuung, leadership training, and othn educational leaderahip and 
materials. The Wronger prt^ram servUea often have a vdiol* sM pf rdated 
•ervioea centered in one oCce. 

A dub hsUng and ctdfudar service. — In a number of couununitks some I 
oentrsl agency attempts to keep a current 'pnd complete list of all tl» major I 
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•irgAniMUon* log^lier with their meeting dmes. SchooU ofum proride thU 
KTrice in small oonununities anid could do it in larger oommunidea aa a 
meana of keqjing in oontMt with organiiatiooa for educttional purpoaea. 
Sooh a Uat, togrther with namea and addtesaea of cum»t leaders of die 
organiiationa, has many uaea. If it is CToaa- referenced by days of the wndk 
or month on which meetiogs are held, sise of usual attendance, and type of 
program, it «n aerre as a ready reference in planning the itinerary of a day 
or longer of important out*of‘lown speakera, and oftoi mahsa it poMtble for 
expenses to bo shared and maximum tae to be made of a speaker *a time. 

plotted Afl A TOBmiunity thia am help ke^ major con- 

Aicta to a mmimam« uaed with it am aa a publicity 

lirt»or it ttn be l^w for afttinK up and promcHin^ a spMking campaign 
for community »catHim, cbmt drives, snd simiisr enterprisea. 

Complete lists of dubs are diAcull to compile espedalty in larger com- 
munities, although Ims of most of the more important ones are mote easily 
built op. Ontral federation cAcem of woraoi s cluba, patriodo aaaociatiom, 

I f’TA oouncila. Labor utuoia, neighborhood trade aasociationa, council of 
churches, and other groups having a naraixv of local branciwa provide a 
starting point. Libraries, chambers of commerce, and newspapers often 
msinlain exienuve of dul» and are Minetiroes willing to share 
especially if agenckss do not ^irovide many of the service proposed. 
Intpiiry to community and neighborhood leaders sapplanented by constant 
watch of newspapers can run the list up to 80 or 90 percmit of completenros 
in ddes that are not too Urge. The«t li^ can be kept up to date by annual 
inquiries to the last-known ofioers; such inquiriea are ro<wt iweful if they 
are sent out immediately after each organisation has bdd its election. 

The building of such a list of duha makes a good project for an adult 
education coundl; moM memb^ of such councils «n benefit fitwi club 
lists fitnn time to time. In (tut, many adnh educadon or oommunity oounciU 
utilise these lists as an aid to drawing the organisations into council aedvi* 
ties, for amntaining and Uatiing a community ca^dar, and for cooperadve 
publicity. Tl^ li^ have to be used with diaaimination, of course, -^ven 
though most of the informaUon ' U available to the public in one way or 
another. NeedUss to say they provide a direct dunnd through which many 
of the services available to community groups can be publicised periodically 
by direct mail and in other ways. 

’ ^ 

s 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. MATERIALS, AND PAaLITIES 

Provition of Uoderskipj— In additim to training Uy leaders and eonsnit* 
ing with them on an indhridual basia, it is entirely possible for the school to 
provide a cscmaid^ahle <}uantity of profmsional Imdership to community 
groups. Theae leacUrs may be speakers, dUeusston leaders, forum raodme* 
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lon^ demoiwti«tor^ or repre^nuuve. from ipocUl Betd. who *em m 
J^ ureij «ympoftU or panel members, or resource people in' other wsv^ 
llMj staff of neariy every itehool provides some leadership to outmde groups 
OB an uiadentaJ baaia, bul reporta from 133 school dialrteu of the 2,6&l 
n^oned previoualy indicated that their boards of education spooaomi 
plam^ educaUonal leadership or ^rrvioea to community orgmiUationa. Pre- 
sumably this service requires some degree of plarirung. some degree of ad- 
rom^Uve and supervisory rcaponaibility, and some eapeaditure of pubtio 

Numerous arrangements are in vogue, ReguUr day-school staff members 
arc sometimes asked to take some fducational respon^bdity for outside 
organisauon activuies. This work may be, in lieu of eatraclass activity 
^ignmimts or of «^l«r inslructiona^'taska or it may be in addition to them. 
Unless the outside rcaponaih.lities are voluntarily assumed, it would seem 
poor jmlky to c,pe<i sny great number of such assignmenU unim. com 
parabk relirf is g.vt*n in the regular schedule or addiUonal rrmuneralion is 
1 rovi . n s few places, such assigned outside activity oounta as an 
cv«un|^-*riiool ms\d drmw^ ftimiUr 

of splitting assignromita of faculty nwnbers between 
lar day scbedule and community activity seems to be growing. For instance 
oi* community rej>orts . mature home^nomica teacher assigned to hiah- 
schwl class« during the morning and to a variety of community groups 
working in the bombing .nd parent education field on a flea, hie after- 
n.^ «d ei^ing «^ule. This teacher was employed for this type of 
•cbedule ^ w given a normal salary without any extra remimeration. A 
num^f teacher, are given afternoon and evening ...ignmenU with some 
•cbeduW cUsm and some orgaruaaUon activitit*. Department supervisoia 
ea^ially are liluJiy to have oonaiderable work with community groups. 

k i^uently ouUii^ specialists, particularly wbmi they hold valid teaching 
certifies^ are engaged by the school to provide h^mhip to outside 
groo^. Sutc laws and legulstioii* differ widely on this, but the practice is i 
growing. In rt l«st one State it is po«nble for a school to use State and 

ocal tax money to obuin the service, of qimlified person, who bold a 

tary ^o^p to study commusiona, hoards, oommiueea, community 
council^ Md similar groups working in the public interest This use offi^ 
money is justified on the grounds that much of the research, the aseemhling 
and organuing of material, the prmenlation of date for oonridcration by the 
lay group, and procurement and briefing of resource people are e»wt.tidly 
the aa^ types of wlivilie. that good teachers carry on. For financial and 
•UUstu^ purpose, sesdon. spent by the lay group in meetings can be 
r^rted as dsmea. . I 

Direct leadnship in , community improvement was r^>ortcd»in several I 
in»Uncea. For otample, the Emung Community College u Rocherter, Mirm, I 
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wiih Ih? Lr^ui of Won>en V«en, in an “e,i>.rinx.n, in popular 
fducauoit, a rourtd table on local governmental probl.^ma in wh.ci, several 
from the Ln.venuly of Minneaola, member, of the Common Counal. 
a^the Mayor took part. A, a neault of ih,, experiment' a survey waa author- 
.r^ monry appropriated by the Cbmmon Councl for the Mudy. and the 
school i, putting on an eight-meeting lecture and discuaaion counve on nlv 
government with local <^ciaU participating. 

MalrnaLs equ^pmrni, and M^.e,.-The degree to which building sp.i^, 
m^ruclional equipment, and materials owne.i by the school are made avail- 
able to the public varies widely from State to State Shortage of fund^ 
shortage of public demand, and shortage of vision often combine to keep' 
many schoid buildings and their contents locked up after school hour- in 
^P»«c of generations of talk about the school ^-rv.ng the csimmunity. A 
growing number of places, however, are making their faciUue. available to 
(ommunity groupa. 

Heated and lighted school- bull ding space ik avail^le m most communitie* 

10 qualifying groups on eitlier a free or a lenul b«u acimtiea which 
do not interfere with the day program. Although a fee is often charged 
groups conducting activities for which admission is ch.rged, rmvst group, 
holding meeting, open to the public are penrulled free use of space. A few^ 
but only a few. local school buildings have been designed and con.siructed 
especially for adult groups. Not many high school buildings, and even fewer 
elemmury buildings, have any sireahle portion of their rooms designed 
for adult education use, aljhough more attention is lemg given to the need 
for such provision than formerly.* In building, oj>en to commuhity groups. 

It 18 rather common for certain rooms and specialiied equipment to be re- 
or d^ed enlirdV lo public 

Pieces of audio visual equipment, including movie projectors, record 
playTra, and tape, disc, and wire recorders, are being made increasingly 
available lo responsible groups. Under prepared regulations and s|>erified 
conditions this equipment may l>e tised either on or off the school premises. ■ 
Schools with libraries of filnw, filmstrips, and records may make their 
resource* available to community groups and even stodt materials of sf«^cial 

interof to them, U the public library or other local agencies have no simiUr 
services. 

The lending of thU equipm«it and material raises the problem of proper 
usa^. Gvnsequently some regulations provide for equipment lo be accom- 
panied by a trained operator. If be is a profcMional educator as well as a 
technician, he may also serve as a diacuaaion leader. Projector operator- 
diacuaaion leaders work out well in film forums in a number of commumUc*. 
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A “Filipp for DiMusgion” service which sends films, proj^ors, pro- 
jectionist^ and discussion leaders to any dbmmunity group requesting this 
is now part -of the program of the Des Moines, Iowa, Department of 
Adult Education. Leaders of groups using films are encouraged to preview 
• them and are encouraged to use discussion leaders furnished by the Depart* 
ment if they do not have well-qualified leaders of their own. Thej; are also 
given suggesUons as to how the films can be used most effectively. 

Especially when leadership or consulutive services are provided, schools 
often furnish books, pamphlets, study guides, and other reading materials 
which ve correlated with the course or acUvity. planned. Exhibits and dem* 
onslrauon materials are sometimes supplied by the school or procured from 
other screes by the school. 

A ^w schools, sometimes in conjunction with public libraries, prepare 
discussion guides on major issues of the day especially for use of com- 
munity groups. This service, in communities large enough to warrant it, has 
several advantages. Study guides and other materials can usually be de- 
^xlopdd and distributed more quickly locally than on a large regional basis, 
thus permitting consideraU'on of an issue while it is still in its preliminary 
sta^ and before decision time. Locally developed materials can be tailor- 
nmde to local conditions afid can be based on local study resources in tbe 
library, school, and other agencies. People who develop the roateriab can 
^ten be the leaders in their use. In this' way local issues which would never 
be given national treatment can be incorporated into the public-affairs 
education activities. 


Cosponaonliip 


In recent yean^ as the possibilities of adult educaUon in total community 
hCe Ihve become clearer, adult education programs have changed character 
in a numb^ of ways: More* educational activities are carried on outside the 
schwl walls; more leadership is drawn from outside tbe regular day school 
suff; many more educaUonal approaches are being used; and new idemi 
about working with community groups have emerged, among them the 
cosponsorship idea. 

^ Cosponsorship is a form of cooperaUon in which tbe school and another 
mtyp or agency al»ume responsibility for separate parts of an educational 
%cuv.ty acco^mg u> plans agreed upon. For example, it is quite common 
for pulAc aflhire groups like the League of Women Voten^ the Foreign ' 
Policy A^auon, or some other group with a strong dvic interest to 
want to join with the school in setting up a discussion program for the 
co^umty.'^ school may provide lecturers, may train discussion leader*, 
and pve advice on the whole enterprise. The cooperating group may help 
greatly with publicity, t^ over most of the organixing activities, plan 
much of the program, provide volun^ discussion leaders, and translate 






reco^ndation* into action; or the school may furnish discussion leaders 
and instructional material as plans are worked out. 

The schools and an enlightened city council in one community cosponsor ^ 
quarterly public hearing on major local problems. The school provides a 
skilled moderator and aii impartial platform while the councilmcn and city 


members better aware of the feeling of the community aiid the citizens bet- 
ter informed about the compIexiUes of the problem. Officid action taken 
o later is usually wiser and better received because of this hearing. 

Cosponsorship works in nearly any field in which community groups are 
, interested. The police, fire, or other governmental departments may co- 
sponsor training couw for personnel, with the school providing some or 
all of the instructior^at is often given by outside specialists who 'are en- 
gaged by the school or recommended by the department. A Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations may supply the course of study, instructional 
materials, and poups of local leaders for school-led instruction in parlia- 
mentary law, discussion leadership, conduct of meetings, and good admin- 
istrative practices. The school and a local tuberculosis amociation may join 
forces for reaching many groups in the region with films, ndio ddts, short 
talks, and discussion. Local management and personnel associations fre- . 
quently tie up with the school in foremanship institutes; labor unions and 
central trades* couhdls may join with the school in workers* education. 
Busimsss firms or industrial establi^mento may provide equipment and 
share the instructional, demonstration, publicity, and similar cosU with the 
school. .A hobby club piay provide the group, the equipment, the supplies, 
and %pace, and the school the instruction for an activity open to all. 

.Divbion of responsibility may take an infinite variety of forms; c^pon- 
sorship arrangements may be set up in any number of ways in the same 
community. Frequently more than two organizations join forces. ITius in 
one community, the State and dty health departments provided instructional 
materials and the curriculum for a course in food sanitation and puhKo 
health, the school provided the instruction and audiovisual equipment, the 
waiters imd bartenders* union encouraged their members to attend, and 
the hotel and resUurant ownersi association gave appropriate recognition 
to CTployees who finished the course. In another dty the safety oonndl, the 
police department, the schools, and a local university cooperated on an edu* 
cational project in traffic safety. Eadi of die four sponsors partidpated in 
original planning and in execution of its {dmae {he program. 

Sometimes dozens or scores of organisations foin forces in such projects. 
The enterprises then are ISmly to be community-iridB. Usudly most of the 
^organizations have specific minor roles to play, 9^^ assistance with 
publicity and recruitment. Examples of educi^oiia( activities hi whidi 



many groups often take part are: I-Am-An-Ainerican Day obserranoea, eom- 
munity-wide discussion programs, new-voter prepaj^ation programs, com- 


Special Plt>bleiiia 

PROMOTION 

Whereas the more conventional parts of adult location programs can 
be publicised and start on schedule, the building, of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of service to commuiuty groups usually requires year^. This is 
dally true in communities in which the schools have not built a strong repu- 
Ution for comm^ty service. Next to procuring satisfactory personnel to 
provide the services, promotion was mentioned roost often hy sdiools in 
this study as jresenUng problems. Ordinary publicity will help somewhat. 
Newspapm ^ radio are most widdy used to let community groups know 
df the training, consultation, and leatfership services avaiUMe from Ae- 
school. All the other usual means of promotion can carry information.* A 
few methods, however, are espedally useful. 

If a current list of organisation oficers is kq>t, direct {nail announce- 
menu of available services, new films, packaged programs, and training 
opportunities can be used dfectivdy. Several communities reported using 
sudi lists dther once or twire a year and some monthly. Training institutea 
^d other meetings to wlu^ dub oficers and other leaders come provide 
oppbrtunity tp show or announce services. A f«w adMinU 
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^uccew and pralie. The adult educaUon program on the other handia a 
hemce which ia paid for in aome way, and ita leaden ahould not therefore 
eapect any apedal credit The aphool’a prevision of auhatantial aervice. 

rven Ihou^ only a few club leaden know about it i. uatfally of more worth 
than headhnea. ’ 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

r,ndi.^ dm I. nm communily poup. i. . problem to , ftor propotdon 
Of ^^la Conadtation aervicea eapecially are Ume^nauming and when 
Ae 1^ dire^r haa too Uttle aaaiatanoe. he has to deny « 5 rvice somewhere. 
T^tm^f dir^n who have weU-eatabliahed programa and are recog. 
maed widdy u having much to give is eapeciaUy in demand. More assist- 
anoe and the delegaUon of ^lecial phases of the work to specialists in pro- 
g^ planning, group work, discussion leadenhip, training, and materiak 

n T «P*- 

ciaUy -in medium and larger communities is the dev^ment of packaged 

_4>rograiiia which cu be used bj a number of groups, iffcw achook prepare 
study outlines and discussion guides on timely ksues; assemble rekled in- 
strucuonal materUk and films, and assign a'discussion leader to each pack- 
By promotion of these units among^the community organisations, con- 
•K^le a^ioe be rendmed without new preparation for each group. 

^ook m small oommunities ein provide counseling servicea, a dub 
Iisl^ and Render service, discussion leadership, educational leadership 
and matei^ and certain other assktance es weU as those in large com- 
mumties. ^in types of training for community leaderdiip, preparation 
of ^nals, ^ the more specialised services can often be provided better 

Provision of suck^cei on a county basis, 
throi^ ^ eooperatioii 'of two or more districts, by intermediate districts. 
^ by the uro of itiiMW spedalisU are possibk answers to the small- 1 
district problim. Some Sute universities can provide certain of the servicre 
to smaU cominanities on an extension bask either dir^y or through one of 
the fbova arrangements. 

Ftomiw to . probim. mmtttomM dii^ 

wTnle no systonatio study of methods of finance was attempted, cerUiin 
facts are known. Any of the training services which can be provided on a 
grwp 1>^ cu be financed in the same way as other adult-educatien groups 
-l^ugh ^ aid. lo^ taxes, fees, or some oombinatbn thereof To 
qualify for JutaaU in those States which provide it, the adiool may hav^ 
to M cert^ re^iiremeots covering enrollment, attend^ number and 
Iregth oi aearione, certifieation of kadetf, and similar adminislrative de- 
tails; d^rs thoroughly familiar with the kw and Radons can usuallr 
Mtisfy the requirements. Coivultmion services ofWisart in an 
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WAjr *nd a»ume orgtnkcd form graduafly. Aa they and other nongroup 
iemcea grow, « caae can often be made for additional personnel or reas- 
•i^n^t of pr^t staff if there is ample sentiment for the idea of the 
•chool serving the whole community. Support from taxes ip approved in 
n»ny communities; in other places cerUin services, such J«,pplyi„g of 
^ c leade^ip, furnislung of material, projecto^^ films, and even space 
may have to be paid for through fees charged the receiving group, muras 
a State university extension division may charge. In a recent survey of 
“jAooI administrator, 10.8 percent felt that the financing of 
!f n AP ? -nd out^f-school youth should not be a respondbSity 
of the public «*ool, 19.1 percent felt that the school should use tax money 
to pay for only light, heat, and custodial servioe^ whUe 19.7 percent felt ^t 
all costs ^pt nominal registration fee should be borne by toes, and 28 5 
p^t Aou^t that ^rvices should be provided enUrdy free to all.* The 
^nder felt Aat the cosU should be shared in some oAer way’. Some 
of repr^uUve sampling study of public opinion wiAin the local 
district may help to provide a basis for deciding local policy. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 

se.iZi'f ^ reporting on chief problems encountered in providing 

•arvi^ to community organisation^ 11 menUoned difliculUe. in procurfam 
«o^: adequately trained kaderdiip. The report from Bay Qty. Mich^S 

^ arsilAfe 

JL ej^" abi%. liid a 

Admit^y dioi^e of competent per«,«md for leadership as for other 

nSn “ ■ -eriou. handicap. The director who recqg. 

IM Ae conunuing nature of Ae problem will search for leaders syatema^ 
ici^y mid u^tivdy, will train potential leader, in service. wiU^!^ 
condiAma, and wiB mdte every effort to pay profeasional 

equipment and traibportation of equipment and 
ders wi^n Ae community are major problems in several comaumHies 
mo^projector^ more films, film^p, „d sUdea. more rmmnk.' 
Md references m naedsd and such items require money. For leadto 
iA their o wn automobiles possAly some arrangements eoald be made for 
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mmburtc^t for official iravd: for other, u* of a «J»ool car may be 
|>o^le. Wten the receiving organixaUon can provide transporUtion. 

^tter^ mwoellaneoM problem, included .-difficulty in reaching the non- 
civic*mm gh>upa, change of leadership in groups, shortage of 

time of rtaff meml^r., difficulUe. in working with .uhurban group, when 

“ J^ijhjy geared to a large metropolitan center, Mat- 
tered interesta within a community which tend to make any Msrvice or pro- 
-am Mt up y the kLooI appeal to only a limited segment of the popula- 
ti«^ and competition with amiuemept activities. Difficulty in reporting cer- 
Uin a^viue. for Sute aid wa. alw mentioned. Only one inMance wa. 
report^ of an organiied program «rvice to community group, being given 
up and thei not becauM of fundamental weakness in the idea but^becauie of 
inoompetenoe o/ the peiaon in charge. 

The Scheneetady Program 

A descripUon of educaUonal service, provided by the public Mhools to 
the community organiaaUon. in Schenecudy, N. Y., may give a clearer 
picture. 

In addition to the director of adult education and the i^lar suff of 
tMcher. and leaders, the Adult and Extension Division employs a family, 
life and parentHMiucation .peddirt, a full-time and a half-time consultant 
in pubhoaffairs educatioD, 4 part-time specialists assigned by the hour, 2 
•ecretariea, and help as required from the audio-visual office to work with 
c^unity groups. During 194849 services were rendered to approximately 
275 different organisations represented by nearly 600 leaders. 

Mih* of this service was advisory and was performed in the Held, 
^ou^ after 6 years of operation the olk« load by telephone a^d personal 
cmI is heavy. Consultative services are provided on ccmtent of programs, edu- 
cational procedorea, educational projecte of or^isations, resources, and 
Jiorwmnel. Gnmps such as the Ghamhelsqf Commerce, the Bankers’ Assoda- 
lion, the Home Bureau, church groups, ihd soda! ^des seek'counsel 
^assistanoe in determining how they may beat preosed. 'nUa is in addi- 
won to die personal guidance services for adults and community clearing-: 
noue fiuictkNis for inform^toa on edi^tk>iial op{K>rtimities. 

The sdiool provides ''speakers, forum aoderatora, leaders, 

pand and ayrapoaittm members, and projector oper«tor 4iwaif 
from the regular staff and from the sp^ part-time employees in the adult 
program. Content arem in puUkHiffairs e^tcation induded l^ialative pro- 
po^ natioiial probhna, intonadonal qumMons, local affairs, and inter- 
ettltard tmderstindiiig. Fandly^life prohlsraa ran the gamut from budgeting 
to hod-wetting with some enq>hasb on hmneh 'relations. Outside lesdetship 
Is providsd by the lesonroe - people in the otmoaunity and larger legion. 
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than m outride q>edrii«t. we« o»d faat ye«. of 

UNES^"^ tiw Subject! tfeated bj tuch nssouroe people included 
UNESCO race felatioDi, rumor clinica, youth ootmmtian, Japan, .tomic 

Hwry u!e ia made of nation picture. «. . foundation for direuarion 

prere^™!^l ‘ projector, Untern dido 

projector, portable record player, wire recorder, map*, globe., projection 

jcrec^ an opaque projector, a portable AM «rd FM ra^cT^^ . ^ 

giM^ Soote. of Uiiatri|», a aiunbor of filina, aod imnl diacwJoo. 

"" oq-lp—t. I. cooptation with 

a ar^dcctncal mt.ofacti.nng.con.panr. dm adnllodocatio. program dt 
vclo^ u opuMon nmwr, an dcctricaj dcricc for raoallr ragiataring com- 
posite opuuou on dicfaotcmiou. gcM^ona. ™ 

.rr^? « “How m Plan a Pro- 

gram have Icon dndopod for program chairma on inch ■objorra aa dia- 

acid. gorernmen^ Japan, «nd yon and yonr boaltin Each 

^do conUma onenunon material, program anggeotiona, notoaonpro- 

o^ rog^ nmlcriala. mid a fiat of tirggemed ramnirro pco^ 
have conrented to baring tbeir nmne* lirted. • 

Pub le^ w trained through a number of epeeiaiiped thott oourre. 

p«iia«eoUry procedure, working with commit, 
pubho ^Mriung; through wotkabope for program planaeoj and 
through pro^ rid demonatratioee and poblkitkma. In addW^*T^ore 

*"*‘***^ ^ *’*"***^ eMumBy. nHiioally « 
1-day affair begimUng about 10 ajn., r«ming through lunch, and eneW 
around miebafternoon. During this inatitiOo round-table dbetMajona am 
hrid « oondj^ brntoam nmadng^ affaotbnly laading a commitHn. da- 
"1-fcnm, and romlneting grnnp diacariona. To 
fni^ bol^ « aoraedra booUtt bn, bn» pi,m«l wM, 

uTlX. dairnSSing 

we meeting, eondwriag hoiuiBB^ aeaaioBa, nroarea^ 

*ewa^ invrorliig human rebdona, and promoting rfrfc uadmata!^ 

“ “*** *® profaarionri aarriem iret^i^ffSi 
the Adult mid Exte^im Diriakm mid "MfrmTra in the 

TJeJmmary IBSOmmbor preaented prognma denting wUi Fadenl aid l» 
e^mation, aoeia] aecuiity, world fedartfam, dbe Br^^m Farm Plaa. TWfc. 

itrfdWTTOltfelL Th® iQgA L. ■ I ® 

metbodi, new aimatr^ i4r pampblela. and other matnriala 
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club Accoint»«i,ying ‘Tip. Md Topic.” i. “Qub Time Caleinkr ” which 
the of prognuD. prwented on Monday., Wednewlay., and 

®*“*»*^ '“*0 newKarter. *Tip. for Parent.," a 
Kedtiy radio ^e., di«;uMe. home problem.. The« program, all tie cloaely 

toother and bdp to publidae the actividea of dub. and aervioea of the 
|i!\blic school 

The above program aervioea, apecia] program wrvicea available to PTA 
proupa, the Dorp Directory" publ’uhed by whool-spotwored yoong adult 
group, for newcomer, to Schenectady, participation in the community am- 

. I f intemationd undermanding, and a forum Mne. are 
all bdpful mean, of building a aeiae of community. 

A publicity leaflet My. NoU These Points: . 

1. Piofram anvioe b free. 

2. You w the bo«. We fbe iwo help. . Ko, dacWooa 

S. Ye. p«i h«u .pedwr. or Sscmmion loederi inm ootdda your group, or you 
MO me our nat^ to iatprora BacmhoNMmducted prograim. 

^ •‘Wee from 9 to 1 or 2 to 4 

any «*ooI day By pbooing 6^248. Our loprmatatiTe will be gl«j to arrutge a 
cocuereDce with fou. • 

^ You ^ koj^ infonned about new huteriab and get new idea, by rmding 
pa and Topioa (five) each month and by Iteeniog to CLUBTIME m WSNY. 


W or Mbwoutak Cwannan. Directory of P.ogr«n Ris ' 

' aouroe^ 19498Q. OncinnaH J, Ohio. TTio Council. ft» Vine St 29 p. mimeo. 

^«onomo« Croup, 

mdietin, 4:24-36, wtn^ 1948, ipring 19«1. . - ^ 

Knmrra. Lmdan Are Mmfe, Net Bont CMUW tdeemsim, 24-20S.208. 
Jaanaiy 1948. 

if 

BiAW0«^^» P. J^ewiin, tb. Lm,. Meotiiifr AduU EincesUn BuUhU, 14;3M0. 

Comwlty Smtea. AdiA EAnauum Bniktin, 
Owtiim,^ Oa^^ or rmi Aumicaj. Amoa*Tioi» ro. AntitT 

«. >. y«», t«<». 

^ ?*W«aBty oT Natmul Grouping, in Hummi Sodetim. 
/twmaf of EAnemurnd So€$et6gy, 30!l6S48. Noreaber 194A 

fcdJHl-l a«ri(«K. W Attorn. C»w. ./ 

rAw itw W Sk**„. H: 4aM4. Airf IMA " 
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School-Sponsored Clubs for Adults 


^ &milar to the oopsumity groopt ducuaeed in the prerioue eection are 
Bcbocd-eponeored for nduka. In the 1947-48 Mirrey ediool-eponaored 
clube were rq>orted hy 154 of the 2,684 adiool dirtricto reporting adult 
eductiSon prograniB. I^Boe dnha, drdea, Maodadona, aodeciea, and similar 
orgaainttons hare long hem a fimcdoiimg |Hurt <rf Ameriren life, it is ody 
naturd that groupe of ai milar .Mture ahould grow out of adult education 
Mthridee or beoooie otherwise aaaodated with the adiod. The educational 
valoeeSf ddw did aimilv eztradaaa Of^anisatioiis hare I<»ig been recog- 
nised in high ediool and^ooUcfe. la a hi^ly imhaliiaUsed and urban type 
oi ooBimunity hfe where Mighhoa edd<aa know each <aher, the idatirely 
mall, fairly dredy knit group beeed on omnmon intoesta remits in a type 
of inlierperaonal rdatioediipe dtot waa an id^rai part life in dm 
gtaalltf Am^|pn oonummitka in eerlier dayi. 

Ntuneroue analyaes reasons for pardeipation in ^uh-edncation mdri- 
ties, eren of the oonrentioed emung-school type, hare diown that desire 
for ooogenid oompuuoi^iip and human easodation are important motira- 
tionc. Any bcU the amdlert of aHnmanhks hre many functioning groups, 
both orguiaed and unorganiaed, hut eren so there are many people who do 
not know <d their exialetioe, or lemming, are unable for some reason to be- 
emne me a he r a - Many others hare not had dieir i nlerert mficieiidy aroused 
to reeliae the boehts of bchmghig. 

A prinaxy fnnodoa d adoh ednostimi b to redst people who may mrt 
hare d e re top e d many aatkfaedwy human oontaota to {ncaease than, to he^ 
them bewMBe r^tognted fato rodety, end to inereeae their nwiwh»r of dvU- 
isiag oontaota. Chiba sponsored by the achod for addts and out-of -school 
^odi are ptBentiaOy an Important means d acoompliahing this objectire. 


Orifin d CIbImi 

Sehoel-iqKmaorBd eldie for adate may orighmta in two ways each with 
variatiooa. 


1 . 



wmf Idee the faddttire in foitaing the mrgedmuiona. The 
ao &ect Aair lernni^ acthThka &at the 
laws oppfatadty and cacouragBineat to 




of Ae poop fai atmw 
ijr ae«B lea|it or tbdd, Ae laadnr 
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who hATB Improved tJieir Engliah and their undortUnding of oer American 
culture, and have won their natural ixation papers under the guidance of a 
stimulati n g teacher, will like to continue togMher their orieotatioo into 
American culture. G>naiderahl 7 nmre nurture may have to be giv«i to such 
a group to estahliflh it on an independent hasb that would be imcemary 
with peopfo more sophistical in American ways. 

If the teacher or li»der early places upon the group lesponsihility for 
most deciaiona affecting it, thus treating the members m adulta, elemcats of 
a dub organisation may emerge which wiU give the foundation for con- 
tinued activity after the oourae k over. Tbrou^ aodal aotivitiea and the 
creation of an informal atmosphere, and by conducting the educational 
activities like a duh, often enough strong* interpersonal oobemon anmng 
ni«nbers can be built for them to want to continue their aModatima beyond 
the original schedule. In any cm the known willingneaa of the school to 
continue in an cducatimjal relatioimhip is an important d^enninanl, often 
giving the group U»e desired feeling of security which <mabks U to proceed 
<m its own initiatiro with only a minimum service from the 
A variation of the first pa^ exists when the school rocognimw an edu- 
cational need and goes into the community organise a duh or group « a 
means of approadiin^ stdittioo. For examj^ an agricuhure teacher may 
rtcogniio enough common probiema aarong oertahr farmera to work with 
them over a period of time until they develop into an organised group bet- * 
ter acquainted with sources of amistaooe a^ aide to get along with lem 
profesamnal imlp. Again, the adult edutatiim diviaioo alcoe or, pr^erably, 
in conjunction with other community agenciea mi g h t want to develop 
more intergroop understanding througfalhe creation of clufeh and contimia4 
work wiA them. It is recognised that a grest mssy changes in human ^ 
havlor can be brought ahota by helping people to work together on their 
common problems; the techniques are rimilar to tiuee utilised by good 
group workers. Tlus direct fonnmioo of clubs is more txnnmonly found 
under public-school auspices in smsUer communities which Uck work 
ageodea entirely or else have agimdes that have failed to provide sdequatdy 
for the educationel neetb. The pobKe sehooU in larger communitica stimii. 
late and do a varying amount of group work aeoording to tfadr lesourcea, 
the resources of other agencies, and the existing recognised needs. 

• 

2. Outside organiaations may ask the school for a leaderAip and spoMOfw 

ing relationship. A pievioiisly e x is tin g dub may enrofl as a body f<w instnM- 
tioa or seek other profesabna] iMdmdiip. h this tase, from the aohooTs 
mandpttiitf the dub amy, for le^ivthig p urpoe e i , be riwight of as • efaM. 

Tim tiob may or msy not wtsia ooidrd trf to mtolmrdife and other •ctW. 
ties. V«»Ily fa «Mh toopwtiro srrai^eMrts the sehod 1 m 

respo n s ibiliti fe, the wmabeaMp hold^.fae reoefader. fa each — rr r there 
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is ofiCT little diffemioe b^wera §c1k>o 1 spor^rsliip snd tl^ prerision of 
educational aenrices as dbeu^ed in an eariier sKtion. 


Tjrpes of QalM 

Adult dubs in great variety are reported aa spoiuored by the public 
•choola although some types of intereaU and acUviiies lend themselves bet- 
ter than otl^rs to continuing dub organisation, for instance, discussion. 
puWic speaking, arts and crafts, singing, photography, sewing, stamp col- 
lecting, and other hobbies. In New Castle, Ind., evening classes for painting, 
art metal, and ceramics make up the nucleus of the Henry County Art 
Guild. The Guild has for iu objecUves the provision of social contact for 
p^ple with art interest and ability, micouragetnent of young artists, pro- 
vision of bobby experkneea, interesting the community in art, and aiding 
local aitisU m aellmg ^ creative products. The dub meets regularly each 
month for a combination of educational and social activity. Programs in- 
durfc exhibits, films, and lei^res. In addition, tim Guild sponsors classes 
offered tkrougii scjjooJ 

..A^letk dubs, social duhs for square daodng. miuic, and other mrrea- 
tional acliviUes are frequently found under school sponsorship. Previously 
orgamsed athletic dubs may operate under the sponKirship of the adult 
educaUtm program, the school providing the ii^nictor. 

Qubs for partkular age groups are achieving increasing popularity; 
many interests ate rdated to age. Among th(»e mentioned ate a friendship 
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dub for older people, ■ aoiior oomtnuoity dub for adult* oTer 5S, 

Next Door Neighbor*” • club for older women ttudcol*, and the OAKS— 
Older Adult Klub. 

In the younger age* *oroe of the Wiac^nsin new voter-preparation grou^ 
emerge into cluU which continue for »ome year* with rtrong inteir« in 
CIVIC affair* and govemnienL During llw year* immediately after age 21 
these club member*, may play important role* in awUting in the new voter 
prepwaUon activuiea of succeeding group*. In New Yori, a number of 
^hooU have sUrled young adult oounciU in rtwponae to leadership of the 
ureau of Adult Education, State Education DrpartmenU these 

group* have somewhat different rdea, some of their activities arc not far 
removed from thow; of duba’ A rapidly growing number of whooU apon- 
sor young farmer and young homemaker cluU consiating largdy of gradu- 
ate* of vocational agriculture and homcmaking curricula. Some Sute 
orgamsauons of ihew dubs already exirt. A few school* *pon»or duh* of 
young and middle-aged houaewlwa. 

In Witconain, vocrfmnal duba are popular: homemaker* cluba, printer* 
cluba, farm improvement duba. The homemaker* duh* for women of aU 
agea are organiwd throughout the Sute, The need for them waa recognised 
by the Homcmaking Division of the Sute Board of Vocational and Adult 
fducation. Their oBjecUve b to improve home and family living, to give 
homemakers the opportunity for self-exprettion, and to encourage adult 
oomemAking in comimmity. 

SimiUr dubs for esublislMd farmer* are sponsored by a number of 
schooU. Merrill, report* several group* of adult farmer* that are 

^gani«xl largely through the cooperative efforu of the school amJ the 
Soil Conaerration Service of the county. The duha have developed primarily 
out of adult claaaea in fanning bdd in the rural area*. Qub activities are 
doaely allied to an educational pn^ram aiooe they were organtaed for edu- 
cauonal purp^ Qub membera ait in County Agricultural Committoe 
planning xne^Inga in an ^viaoiy rapaefty. 

auba and occaatonally federations of ebb* of foieign bora and other 
groups intereatod in deeeloping intercultaral aadm«t»diiig are fably 
toon under adiool aponaotahip. The Intoeultunl Gfeap at San Jomi, Calif, 
oonsbu of five Loyally Chiha e*udi aide up of women who have receb«l 
their naiuraliaation papers. These duhe mm vredkiy b « pro^ which 
combines further inrtnKtion with emunttuity service^ Ths f Am An Ameri* 
tun Qub at Fall River, Maas, The Amaicaas A1 Cbb at SfTwem^ W, Y, 
and aimilar groufH in other pUcea have bean >*ryft*iHiihcid wRh pro- 
grama of educational, interculturol, ami aocUl naturo. The FaR Rbcr 
perforins oonaiderahle aodal aerricei, ^waaon edtuudonai mmavtAt to- 


' F«r f,nW hlanuliM «■ iiLm scUWiM m 
U XcAmT SmtW Arngml ““ ' 


H*w M i« sesw ti/.. Mmc* ms. i».ir 
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points ms far mwsy ms ^mshingtor^ D. and holds an annual dinner at 
whi<ii Mwlf naluralised aliens are welco^d inlo iu n«nber^ip, lin 310 
members represenl abouf 10 nalionaJmc^ and religious groups. Overwaa 
bricfea entering late in the 1940 s have tHganired clubs in sorw aduli pro- 
graim* CluU of imnugrants, both ne^ly arrived and olcfcr, offer a richer 
opportunily for conlini^ education than has thus far l>cen exploilc^i by 
most schools. Oppoiiunilifa for praciice in cfcroocralic prcK^^srs are 
needed especially by people who have grown up in other cultures. It is 
reason in New York City slut^nl council are 

eiKX)uilaged in evening ^amntary schcK>ls and a stuc^nt government 
awxdalion with two repreaenlatnes from emch of the 53 schools aagume^ 
certain city-wiefc functions. 

Another type of group that has grtai f^ential importarKe but has not 
yet been wi^dy ulili^d by public-ichool adult inliiraiion programi is 
the dub with wbicii David L. ^McKaye^ director of adult education at San 
J<^ U experin^iiir^, QucMing from a letter: 

The eswoce of thk gr^p k its the rt4a^a ^ Its «biwri fflsder^ 

lo iW **caaUnoUia dynsaic sad the solidsfitir of gixMip fwdjoa 

mmot %4 m€mbrt% whkh amoa (« a iueJlcctoal k-rd, 

tKir ftna gnMip Ls now cooipl^ina Its foyrth sf s art»Mp» 

Ksrina Mudiod duri^ ihk perkd coiH-eptt of Hus«a Dignity fr^ Creek limrm 

•% present. Thk a^t^P hrgsn with 18 aod 16 were prrwmf at ttw- BH^ina 

yesterdsy. The fnwip has mapper logetW at 5:^ mck Tuesday, aid tb«i hs» 

2 hoon of dkeawitoa. Wo are woHuaa oat techsk|^i for romulina sorh grxMj^^ 

and cocKhicUaf them. We we aiw ^ a aouod poychala^sJ bssia 

This type of club undbulHedly haa some c^rarteristica in comnwin with 
fhe CtmI Books Discussions often conducted unrfcr public library sponsor- 
ship and the discuiuiion grou{M ck^ribed by John Powell in his Educaiwn 
for Maiuriiy, Enough eaperieme is available to prove that eaciting iefcas 
can Intrigi^ more than a top thin layer of intellect ; good di^ni«uon kaA*r- 
ship can l^p v^elop groups from a brMd fK>puIation base whidi will con- 
tinti^ ^serious discussion on important tutlers over a period of years. 
SdH>ob in this country have made too litlk of this type of activity 
allbnigh it ia widely used in certain parts of Europe, 


Rdbtiociahipa auid Services 

A scbool«^KH^r^ club is om whkdi dom more than Me tl^ school 
buikiing imd ha equipment. It U one in which the ladiool ooopesatas to 
extent of ftHt ii sh lng ^aderahip, wltet^^ purpMe is eduMtidnal^ r«:rea- 
tional^ or soc^. This h wk n d iip may be cmly i^nK^omd or it may t^p 
with arrang Mianli ^ advice on activities, pbnni^ of tours, and provhiion 
oi materials and equipmec^Tlm amvioe may be freqimit — weekly or oftmer 
in the cm ^ dbmmrioo, bobby, and r^sPMticmal grouj ^ — or only once or 
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twice a month, but the relationship is a sustained one Vith the echool assum- 
ing some responsibility for the inaintenanoe of (]uality and educational 
worth in the activities. 

Control of membership is an important consideration. Some schools take 
the stand that their public nature requires that sponsored groups must re- 
main open to all who are interested in the activity provided that they fall 
into the general age range being served. Many club^ especially in the ^bby 
and recreation fields, are quite willing for any interested persim to join, 
especially if he has a degree of competence equal to that of ^ average 
memb«-. Others like more restrictions. General principles governing quali- 
fications and admission of members need to be agreed upon in each *»Ase and 
may be similar to those adopted by high schoob in relation to extra 
clubs, fraternities, and sororities. 

It b usually much easier to build a closely knit group from peopb who 
have had conunon experience over a period of time. Although clubs formed 
'from instructional or discussion groups may ranain rdativdy they 

are of unquestionable value in fostering personal relationships among adults 
who do not belong to or participate effectively in many other faoe-to-face 
groups. Such groups often are sufficiently strong to maintain themselves, 
especially witli school help, for some years — sometimes for decaibs. They 
are likely to break up as their members marry, move away, or mske some 
'other nujor life change. ' 

Sometimes a strong teacher can form dulM which take in a sucemsion of 
classes, although these groups, especially if they grow large, find it difficult 
to maintain the degrn of informality and the dose penonal relationships 
among members found in smaller groups. Loyalty to the leadership or 
interest in the activity must be strong for such groups to work out. Strength 
b added if the established group can fed a strong responsibility toward the 
incoming groups and can es^lidi a program of activity in rdatbn to ibom 
— as with new voter preparation programs, for 

Often, however, groups already formed find it difficult to incorporate as 
equab strangers with whom they have in common only n former or 

leader. A federation or council of smaller groups probably provides the 
means of a better working relationship. Thb arrangement permits retention 
of aiitonomy with all of the human relations values of small groups and at 
the same time makes possible the advantages of large group operation. 
Forums, lectures, large sodal activities, holiday obsenances, and 
mass activities can be planned jointly by two ^ more clubs. ' 
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Block Leader Systems 


Use of Volonteen 

^ Much of the strength of democracy lies in the Toluntary^pardcipadoo of 
its dtisenry in a multitude of activities necessary to the general welfare. 
From the battle lines to the home fronts in war and from tiat-inmil councils 
to the neig^iborhoods in peace, volunteers have played inestimably important 
roles throughout our history. Un^ the urgency of war millions of people 
gave dtelr spare energks to the protective services, the USO, bond drives, 
salvi^ campaigns, surveys, and numerous other service activities. While the 
dynamics which call forth volunteer energies in pMcttime are somewhat 
different from those in war, great numbers of men and women continue to 
give freely of their time and intdligenoe in ways that can never be 
purdiased. tv ■ || 

Every year a million volunteers canvass 'for community chests and odier 
fnnd*raising drives. In thousands of our small conununities wdunteer fire 
companies protect oip^ i^ropmty at a saving in taxes. In pcditical parties 
and action groups volun^ee^ get out die vote. Vohmteers aerve as Gray 
Ladies, wdfara aides, home'^ visitors, ntnaery assiWants, travelers^ aides, 
scoutmasters, recreation leaden, receptionists, oSoe wt^kera, and in innu< 
merable other ca p aci t ies. Reereodoa, health, and wdfare agendes In pardeu* 
lar nae a great dnl of unpaid tiiae. the nwedier of volunteers and the 
opportunities for their use hav^ grown so profigpously in recent years that 
an increasing number of Volunteer Baiesus an heiiig established to hrii^; 
the benefits of organiutimi to dm fidd. These buresiis are imially connected 
with councils of sodal agencies. 

Social agencies and certain ; educational agendes use* volunteers e^ten* 
sivdy for educational tasks. iSractkally all diurdiiediool teaching is un- 
paid. Much of the instruction provided by the Red Croes, boys* dubs, nation- 
ality groiqia, mothora* dubs, and similar organisations h volunteer. Various 
national health aaaociatibns me volunteers to disaeminate information 
through short talks, films, and die dirtribution of printed matoriala. Volun- 
teers often serve as kindergarten assistsnta, hoepital library aides, instruc- 
tors in arts and crafts, recreation instructors, book reviewers, discussion 
lesdmrs, FjigJIish instructors for the foidgn-bom, and group workers in 
soda! agency situations. 

County agricultural agents, borne demonstration agents, and 4-H club 
wodeeto <d the U. S. Depart^nent of figric^^ Extension Serviep use 
volunteers widdy. A variety hf pattorna ia followed, hut aside from the 
small profodonal end aemetarial staff in eadi county, all the rdoaining 
educational leadership is unpaid. Much of die toCd educational dontmt of e 
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fidd u broken down into unll i^nientA aiul4atij^t to a group of leaders 
who in turn take it back bi infonaal waya to amdl gioupa of tlwir nei^> 
bora* Thus, the daneots of |ien culling^ uae of fertiliaera for whea^ seed- 
com aeiectiiMi, aiigai>€uiiiig |of meat% lamp^ahads making; and nae of die 

presaum cooker can be denaiiiatratod to a few who can take the information 

and aldll to all the neighbodiooda in the coontj. The ndghboihood leada 

system, devdPi^ om a peM TBaia^ if not the backbooflu jdm flesh 

ai\d blood of this woridfam^ edoca^md a y atem , 

1 , ‘ . 



Organisationa interested in ehrie fedneatioa, a few comanmity connoilB; 
immigrant aid aaaociationa,'aad lab^ uniona have capitalimd on eofamteer 
energies for edneationa] pnrpoaea» hot for Ae most part dm pohlto sdiod 
has not done fo. There are taeepAoi^ how evei, aneh as the family iHa and 
parent edueation study groupa, whidi are devdqped'fidier eatnaivefy to 
some areas with lay leaden worldw nndnr MtoMil 


of education provides « profession^ trained penoa m a trahier of toy 
discussiMi feeders, it is poasOde tojftwm a mtmbsr of sadi study groepa 
Oecadonally puUiiyaffain dlsoiado|B gioiipa and ndto Itotedngdboasaioa 
groups have been orga ni sed on a efenitor hada fi# adfitioa; andie •i&e^; 
have oiganiaed and triined vtdaate^ ddes to hel^ affawf taka stopa loWd 
n^uralisation; these volunteers iarte as t^iamrs in fedpma to toma 
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Study oouraes, and home viiitors for various purposes. In 
evert the public schools have not sought the great 
utilising volunteers. 

• « 

♦ » 

Block LeadOTt in Adult 
The block plan, altlmuf^ existing in some draaentary 

lisation of the home front seemed imperative. The block plan, when fully 
developed, is an organised way of readiing every home in jthe community. 

When the aduh educator realises that roughly half of all adults in the typi- 
cal community <»nnot be reached by educational Serv i ces to organizations 
such as are diseased in other parte of this bulletin, he can begin to see that 
dw blodc plan, if effe^ve in operation, might become an important element 
sf major strategy for adult location. In the Nation-wide survey referred to 
®*^1*®*^* twly 13 schools daimed to have **a block leader^ oi^^jiizatioii.** 
Attoqgh the public schools have aoeumulated relatively Hide experience / 
*ith block-leader systems, the extensive use of block leaders, neighborhood 
ksders, and organized volunteers by many other agencies should stimulate 
imre adult-education programs to experiment with this approach. 

As developed during the war, the block plan was set up on a geographic 
hssis. A dty block was sometimes the unit of organisation although more 
elten a **Wock»’ consisted of about 10 or 12 families with a member of one 
of dum saving as a block leader. From 5 to 15 blocks comtituted a sector 
ntt a sector leader, and 4 to 15 sectors made a som with a zone leider, 
eidi dm nnmba <rf slq>s in the heirardiy detmmuied by tbe size of the 
mmmmtity. An executive working tutder the dijmedon of a committee 
capped dm pyrmrid.' 

This structure, of course, becomes of maximum educational effectiveness 
Only vdmn operated within a framework of sound and democratic human 
rdabons. Rapid in s t a llat i o n <rf block-lMder systems during the war led to 
many errors and a few shortoomingi which can be avoided under peacetime 
oonditioiis. While apparently no thoroughgoing evaluation has been made 
of the wartime bhmk plans, experience then and since oombined with avail- 
; able meant yields eertain su^iestioim whkh may |m of value. 

DESIRABLE CHARACIERI^CS f 

Mock-leader system b an organised set of faee-to-face lela- 
tionahips wherebgr a corps of volunteer leedera acts es a oommcling link 
between dm total popnlaiion mtd oua or mors ^eaebs in the community. 

It ^ be during the wer often wna) need prhnerfly for dm apieeding . 
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infonnatioD ind enliAment of support. Ideally it >lu>iild strive for a 
two*way oomiminication! (1) duaemination of informadon ai^ understaod- 
ing ‘^downward** to tbe total population, and (2) gathering and chauMUng 
of information “upward” for policy>nMddng purposes. If this two-way flow 
is maintained, another purpose, that of promoting the spirit of dtenboratio 
cooperation for the total welfare, may be accomplished. 

Some block-leader organisations reporting in thin study are responsible 
for* co mmunic a t ion in only one area of interest while others serve more 
than one area. No truly comprehensive system was found although two or 
three organizations seemed willing to consider any proposal of merit 
These latter organizations were maintained on a stand-by basis and 
activated only when a special campaign or similar task was to be under- 
taken. The most specific interest area was reported by one school whidi, in 
connection with the PTA, has a “block modier” system for increasing the 
vigilance against sex offenders and carrying the information on plans Wall 
the naothers in the neighborhood. Another sponsors blodt-discussion groups 
• whi(^ grew out of groups that had formed tp discuss wartime intererts. The 
groups have continued and decide their own Activity. Another school utUiied 
tho' block-leader organizt^on for publidzing adult education and odier 
community activities. Many of the organizations cooperate closdy through 
a community adult educatiem councul and utilize the block leaders to itwch 
all homes in the community by word of mouth and written piaterials. 

Barber School at Highland Park, I^ch.. oiw; about 35 PTA membera'as 
neighborhood chairmen who serve under two cochairmen. Working with 
each cochairman are 7 or 8 members who act as connecting links wiA the 
neighborhood chairmen. neighborhood chairman nmtntainy ootrtaet 

with 6 or 8 families. The activities have include PTA work, home-aciibol 
pnblems. Red Cross and United Fond Drives, home and family living pro- 
gram, and a city-wide immunization drive. Neighborhood Aair nuti visit 
new families who move into tbe district and help orient d>em by giving 
them a Highland Park directory and assisting them to get into neighborhood 
and school organizations. ' 



Organizatiotu—Fxom 5 to 10 families per Uock leader with an avvrage cl 
7 or 8 seems to be a good workable ratio. Responsibility for more ffiu 10 
families requires the leader to spread his influence too thin. Incomplels 
coverage and high ttnmover of leaders are likidy to result. High morale 
requires moderately frequent usage of the organhution; tbe load beocmisi 
too heavy with 15 or 20 families. A narrow ratio b^ween blodc, sector, hud 
zone ImderB likewise encourages effidemqr and morale. A^hniniiWrative and 
Ididership ability shool<| increase in proportion to rank.' 

In Uodk-leader systems of any site, professional staff services are high^ 
desirable. These rnay be part-time s^ adviswy in smaller oommonidc^' 
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but a paid executive and a smaU core of permanent office help supplemented 
by volunt^ 15 almost a requirement in larger citi«. Beyond a certain point 
of sue volunteers, unless they give fuU time to their job^ cannot hold the 
organisation together. ^ 

Wh^ the school or even the adult-educatiop program of the school is 
.sometimes the sole sponsoring agent, a parent body having a broader base 
in cOMunity organisation is often desirable. Otherwise it may be difficult 
to enlist broad community support for a comprehensive organization. Adult- 
^educ^on councils may serve, although community councils may be better. 
Control and administrative relaUonships need to be carefully and definitely 

worked out in each case so 4hat the system- will not become the tool of too 
narrow a group* 

Se/ec^fi of Zeoderi.— Because block leaders should be reoogniied as lead* 
ers by thw groups, sociometric tedmiquetl probably offer tl^ best methods 
of serection.' A “block” of contiguous dwelling units usually does not 
contain people with as close'bonds of friendship as can be lyorked out from 
wi^^ based upon simple survey techniques appUed within the neigh- 
borhwd. In areas of angle housed a typical “block” based on interpersonal 
sttachtaents is more likdy to conuin more families on opposite side^of the 
slim thaii on the opposite sides of squares. Even then a small percentage of 
isolates wll have to be arbitrarily Mgned if complete coverage is sto be 
sttimipted. If more than perfunctory uk is to he made of the organisaUon, 
tare in selecting lea^ and assigning' families according to maximum ififlu* 
en<* and communication channels will usually pay dividends. Families 
assigned to a leader should be those with whom he has or can establish close 
•rapport. TTie interplay of complex personality and leadership factors may be 
largely overlooked if block leaders are appointed on the basis of acquaint- 
anoe with leaders in city-wide organizations. 

Tndning^WhtOiet the organization is concerned with one interest field 
or many, adequate provisiofi must be made for systematicany keeping the 
leaders informed and in dose tonch with the civic Bfe of' the oormnunity; 
reporting achoeU indicate that the usual method Is to operate through meet^ 
ings of block lee^ either regularly or on caU. Before they diaeeminate 
iaformatian, par^dpate in a survey, intmprrt a plan, dismise an issue, ^r 
ascertain opinimi, block leaders need to become throughly informed about 
the matter, not only by means of oral discussion, but also by close exami- 
natioo of any printed matoriab to be used or distributed in the field. 

In additidn to this spmfic preparation, the leadership ^uld take pains ' 
to build dtitttdes and tradiUons of oo^unity serviee in the leader corps so 
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that loyalty to the total «>iiummily wdfare and to the prindpke of education 
in a democracy ia stronger than loyalty to any political party, church, ethnic 
group, or commercial enterpriae. Block leaders in educational eerrke must 
be kept nonaecurian, nonpditical, and nonpaitman. Opinion varies on 
whether or not block l^dera should ever aoKcit for community cheat and 
other charitable purposes. Initial orientatimi, of course, should urdully 
define the field of activity, the methods of work, and other points of general 
policy. 

f 

Block leaders ia action. — G>ntacta b^een iMulers and maid)ers of their 
blocks can be both incir^ital and planned. Informal face>to*faoe discuasimi 
usually occurs with all members soon tita a new matter has berni explained 
to the leaders although telephone cmitacts are sometimes uaaUe after suit- 
able rapport has been developed. While spe^ is not usually the essence, 
the Highlaiul Paik, Mich., neighborhood leaders on one ocmsmn succeeded 
in reaching every home by telephone within 1 hour. Block discuasioitt and 
discussions coupfed with block parties provide aii opportunity for more 
thorough consideration of some que^om and are used moM frequently 
with civic problems. Subs^uent informal chats with the absent members 
can complete the coverage. 

Some people, of course, will not care to cooponte in any way with l^>ck 
leaders or to have friendly visitors approach them. In some neighborhoods 
altitudes of noncooperation may be so great that Mock leader syitons may 
not be possible in any usual sense except for carefully selected purposes and 
under unusual drcumstanccs. Since the whole system is based on volunteer 
leadership and voluntary acceptance, no coercion is possible. This policy, of 
course, is in harmony with the highest ideals of editeation. • 

Interpretation is the major task of blodc leaders. bk>ck system can 
become a great channel, supplemrittary to the mass media and established 
community organiMtions, through which understanding can flow to the 
whole public about the purposes, programs, and activities of service 
agencies and about problems faced by organimd sodety at all levela. like- 
wise, with their close rdationship to the people, block leaders, through 
their channels can interpret public sentiment to a wide rahge of comoMimty 
agencies. Morale is likely to be high if block leaders feel that their activitks 
count, that they are appreciated by the organisations served, and that they 
have a band in planning the activities to be midertaken. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL TASKS 

Many schools may not want to propose the establishmmit of a qnilth 
interest block system immediately, but may want to gain experience through 
single-purpose organiutions. are i^me special educdional tasks whi^ 
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can be undertaken by volunteer blodc>kader syMema operating under the 
•uapioea of the acfaool and one or more other agencies. 

1. Organisation of new*voter prqiaration programs calling for individual 
contacts and small and large group meetings to learn about practical prob> 
Icms of local government-; the induction of young people into registration 
and voting procedures. Thia service must, of course, be kept on a npnpoliti* 
cal basis. 

2. The maintenance of educational activities among the aged, especially 
the infirm. 


n^^^tatic 


3. The inn^jpTtation of various campaigns, such as health, bond issues, 
and referenda, if tbi^ are not connected with aqyspoliticai party or plat- 
form. 

4. Operation of public-affairs educatimi programs through small groups 
and individual disausion of local problons. 

5. The initial visiting and inducting into English and citisenship classes, 
into community organisation^/ and into other orimitation activities of new 
inunigrants as their names and addresses become available from t^ Immi- 
gration and Naturalisation Service.. Similar se rv ices to immigrants of longer 
standing: tutoring of those wImv cannot attend sdmduled dasaes. 

6. Visiting and orientation services to newcomers in the neighborhood. 

7. Maintenance of >a program of parent education geared to the educa- 
tional programs of spedfic pro- and in-school years. 

8. Surveys of fact and opinion. 

BloolmeadCT systems moat be recognised as a new venture by sdiools, as 
an expraunent, as a new approach oftm to be used in conjunction with other 
forms of community education. The block-feader system has within U 
several dangers. Among them m the poasilnlity of manipulation for political 
or other purposes rather than for the wdfare of all. likewise, aggressive 
Imdership not soisitive to good human relations can earn raudi public ill- 
wiD. Qapid growd) is likely to be especially dangNou, result in a short-lived 
project, and leave little confidence in the Jeaders. Just aa moat educatora 
have learned how to be fair.hi teadiing in the controversial fieltb o{ dm 
social studies, and aa many PTA’s, serviee duba, and othtt groups have 
learned to atay dear of partiaiui pditica, ao block-leader ayitema can build 
up aiadlar atdtodea <4 lOTvioe. Indeed, diey mod vigfloitly do, ao if they 
are to gain the respect of large aegmcnm of Ae pn^e. 

In many reapeota definita praseripdmi oannot be given for the operation 
of Idock |>lant although mudi experience is avmldila in aucoemful non- 
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Bchool progr»ms. A# with any new social invention or adapution of an older 
one, professional leadership needs to be imaginative, pioneering, and at 
the same time practical and nonpolitical. To those wishing to try a new 
venture, considerable time can well be spent in building up background 
from the several related fields and in experimentally feeling the way. The 
new ground to be plowed may have- hidden stonea, but the field may be 
fertile when tilled by socially sensitive leaders who are skilled in human 
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Educational ^Excursions 


I 

^ The excurwon as an adjunct to claatroom inatrucdon ia an old and well- 
known teaching technique in dementary and secondary schools. First 
developed in Europe and widdy used there prior to World War II, it made 
^ains dowly in this country. Until recently its use was more or less inci- 
dental. Now many schools use the excursion as a definite part of the leach- 
ing of cilixenahip and also courses dealing with occupations and vocational 
opportimities. In addition, so^ schools have organized tours that- take 
ftudoits out of their home envf^ment for several days, tours to Washing- 
ton, New York City, and other eastern areas being very popular. 

For some years colleges have recognized the vdue of “traveling class- 
rooms” and have been using them in conjunction with classes in geology, 
geography, conservation, and related social studies. Sometimes these are 
quite extensive in time and mileage. A number of institutions of higher 
education also arrange summer terms oif stUdy-and-travel in this country 
and abroad, often with credit, sometimes without. 

A dramatic um of excursions has been the time-saving “flying classroom” 
originated by Carl M, Horn of Michigan State College in which, in I year, ’ 
about 200 school administrators fravded by jdr between large cities for a 
week studying business and industry. By providing educators with oppor- 
tunity to see industry in operation, to hear from top executives about 
employment procedures, training methods in industry, human relations, J 
public relations, and occupational adjustmmit, this project brought the, 
schools much doaer ta an understanding of some of the mtpected of 
thOT by inditttry. The project worked in reverse also and helped inform 
busjpeas and industrial leaders about education. In this respect it was simi- 
lar to the Industry-Businem-Education Days which have bUn arranged in 
a number of dties in recent years.** 

The excursion as an approach to education is apparently increasing in 
popularity. In order to l^m of iu use in puhtio-schobl programs of adult 
education a study was niade of some of the 246 adult education programs 
which rqmiied using “condm^ excursions” in 1W7-48 as a type of 
educatioMi activity sp<msored by the board of education. 

lypes of ExcaraioQS 

CLASS-CONNECTED EXCURSIONS ' 

As mi^ be expected, inquiry revealed that roost schools using excursions 
use them in conjunction with organised classes- to give adult students first- 

S 

Ml* iBfanMUM wtiM »l IfaailwtUMi. U WmI «Wh 8^. N«r ' 
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hand expenenoe relatnl to their den study. Vocadotud ristino looie fr^ 
quently than other* make t»e of the excarskm « a toedung teduuque; they 
^t factories, industrial pUnta, consmictioo jobs, shops, stores, and utili. 
ties: A number of programs mtkmed the use of excarsioiM in ooiueotioa 
with their dasses ia socUl sti^ or art. Typical of programs which make 
fairly extmmire use of eniirnoiw in ce m nect i oo with ciasa inatmctioo am 
th^aa of Pttadena, Calif., ud Madison, Wla. 

In the adult program at Pasadena a meat-cookery dam visit* the meat 
tnarkrts to see demonstradons of the selection and preparation of yarioin 
cut* of meat. A aodok^y t Mther takes a group to the county jail, State and 
meital hospitals, and tire reform sdiool. An ^parel oonstniction group 
goe* to stom or imp<»t luNiaei to eraminC doth^ etylea, and matoriak. A 
radio class goes to Hollywood to the broadmsdng studio*; a photography 
claas goes to the beadi for photography; a laiubmpe-paindi^ grtwp {• “ia 
the helcT most of the time; anssie apjMreeiatkm daasea totood 
crmcerts. 

The Trade and Industry DivisioB of the llrnhson, Wk, Votytdonal and 
Adult School enoourages ks inatruotora to make Imi* to mid 

industrial plants which hare a direct vaJaa as an aid to cUaaroom inatnac- 
tion provided die points of i^erest are wUhia retaodahie dirtance. Three 
tripe extoaded beycxHl 100 mike lam year. Scmm demee make one mejor trip 
and several local trips per year d fepeadlB g upon the poims erf ialerert 
the local sbumiras present. Aarnig the trips are visita to a 
pla^ to large Idtohem uti food ^rmocwis, a crystal shop, « 

Swks eeohroidmy factory, a jewelry tone, a eheeae plant, a lina drop, and 
a BMM mariot. Tha Art DeportBseui of ^ school arranges 10 tripa aanusHy 
to eamnt paindag exhibits. Item photography exhibit, 2 to loeel fumhina 
and china shops, mid I to tha Art lasdtale at Chicago, III The Mnaio Da* 
partmmit arrmigBs about a dean eto^4owa oonemts cmh jmar for ill 
choral and orchestra grenipa. 

' • i 


SPECIAL TRIPS 

A lew adak aeheok report shewt trips of frma 2 to 5 hours in 
whkh aio'i^ aapplamaitary to cUsstoces irntmetioB. These may amvo dd| 
fmeat parpoaaa. Tripa to the ^strict er>art, the th^, the museum, th| 
publk library, and hktor kai phtoes broaden the onltural and 
grorad of adaks ao wd so provide reeieetiMi And opportunity for 
l^hy. to lo^ faSu st ri al and aaBufaotarkg plants where 

and Hslen to kottnes make for aa bd( 



10 athilto were ukm t^ a Iftfary tour to vkit oad stu^ aeve^'emili 

lihrarks to get hkas oa how to ia^revo and fiaaaee the etmummity Ubiary^ 
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In Cooneftiait, nlaont ewf tpring linoe 1921, exorpt for ii»e wmr 
a wcduaid ciric pOgrunage to WaJiington, D. C, h»* been ■rranged. AH 
evoung-^bool pupUa and imcben in the puWic acbooU and their friends 
Biay join the pdgrima|^ Ample publicity ia provided aup^^riaora who are 
Urd in with the project in many ways, induding a free trip if they enroll 
25 or more students. Three bumired is the minimum number enrolled for 
any one trip, and as many as WO bare in 1 year. A special train ia . 

prorhted for tbe all-expenae trip. Educadonal activity on the trip indudea 
review of past ^leaaooa in Amencaniiation daascs and ezplanationa by the 
bus drivers of the pisiom passed and viaited, 

The Maaaadms^ Stale Department of Edocation through its Adult 
Grie Educathm branch baa had many auooeaaful pilgrimages to Washing* 
hsi. Twdvfe hundred excursion^ made op the largest week-end pil^m- 
age, 2^ the amalleat. Anyone attending daaoea in the prc^trsm of Aduk 
Gvio Edimation, auperviaora, teachers, and ihdr friends may participaie. 
Pieparatima f« the trip k made in various classes through the showing of 
dfalaa ami other vrkaal nsateriala, accompanied by diacomioas and qu^km 
perhxia. Special ^bookv are put on didves by librariatM in the various <i>ro* 
in unities. While there la no State-wide plan for educational follow-up of 
tripa, auperviaora and teachers ^requeotly make it poau bJe for adult students ^ ' 

lb c a pit aba e on iheir experieoces. For example, on one occasion the students 
from two towns who almrod the same railway coach became such good 
friemfa that they decided to 10 wiili oiiollicr^ * 

dew fdanning of anporiaors and teaefams, the work in language classes 
ef tha two oommimlties vrap carried on through correspohdence for more 
than a year. . ' * 

TTt® State Educadmi Departmeait in South Carolina ^leaiheads an annual , 

Sunday trip to viak hiatorie poinla In Charleston or Columbia. The pilgrim* 
agea me in wtt the leiprUr work of tlw Utmmey claasea and conlinua* 
don achods and omae ns a dimax to the atudy of the hirtory, natural 
reaottroea, industries, great citixite, and social problema of the Slate. In 
preparttion for tbe trip the adu^ tBacusa aaving for At trip, how to dress, 
oowloy on the trip, aafety and first ai4 and a balanced bneh. Interest 
inns higfiu In 19t9, 3,500 came hi ptdilio and adtool busses, cars, and trains. 

Tiavd ariang tanmi a are made by di^Jeaaea teachers, who hdp supervise 
tha Negro literacy daaana in die varkma eoundea. The trip'pf o v ld c a aaany 
eaneeadlant feareii^: Everyone marks hk trip <m a nmp of Soath Carottm, 

Bimeo the count iea and county senta thft>u|^ whkh he pmsea, wfid dkenaaas 
pdiik ^ Matorienl inlaw enrode. T% material of tfao excatdon k used 
In eermraatiou, letter wrUi^ mid piddle progteate.*^ 

Stale dlreebora of adnH e^mmhm ha Ddtvnue wd Rhode Uaid aho 
kad<^lripa for adults. Dda ware's week-end tr^ am to Wa^fagten, D. C, 
and to hiAirioal pdma ia the State. They am often partly financed hy ekk 
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and patriotic groups. Rhode Island*s trips are arranged to Washingtoq, 
D. C., and to Boston. 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Yowg adults in New Yoik State, working throagh their organization, the 
New York State Community Service Council, have capitalized upon the idea 
of sending ‘‘ambassadors" to communitiM in foreign countries to leatn i 
first-hand about the daily life of people there and to tell those p^ple about ' 
life in American comiBunities. Known' as the Co mmuni ty Project in Inter- 
national Understanding the plan received the backing of the State E^ca- ! 
tion Department and help was provided in administrative planning by the ! 
Bureau of Adult Education.'^ Funds for the expenses of each ‘‘ambassador^ ^ 
are raised under the leadership of the local council of young adults often 
with the help of service clubs and other conununity groups. In the summer 
of 1948, 'the people of four cities — Glens Falls, Ithaca, Jamestown, a^ 
Schenectady — sent six young adults to foreign countries to live in tw 
homes of families there for a period of approximately 6 weeks. Odier 
communities in New York and other States have sent representatives since 
then. 


The prime purpose of the project is to further intematibnal underhand- 
ing. The young adults selected to go abroad are briefed on the backgrounds 
of their home towns and are thus better abk to eddbate people with whom 
they visit about the operation of American democracy at the community 
level. Upon returning to their home communities they rqmrt Ksd t to 
numerous groups on their observations and experiences abroad. The people 
of the community thus become increasingly aware of their stake in peace 
and international understanding. Finally the young adults gsin experience ia 
promoting an educational activity, in raising funds, and in cooperating jyit h 
other community groups, and gain status in the community. 

In 1946 the University of the State of New York chartered World Stii^* 
tours, a nonprofit corporation whose purpose is the carrying on of adiA 
education through international travel.' The first World Studytour which 
left New York in June 1946, had 2S participaiits, about half of them from 
educational institutions and ,the other half from business, government^ and 
social welfare agencies. The travders interviewed government leaders, lahof; 
Iea<fers, businessmen, educators, and pmple rmponaible for conunim^ 
aeryices in the several coi^itries of Europe which they visited; they wcaf. 
down into coal mines, into factories and plants, and came back wi^ a 
hand understanding of the problems of EUiropean reconstruction. 
studytoun are sponso^ by this a({ency each year. ^ ' 
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Problems and Poedbililiea^ 

PRE-PLANNING AND FOLLOW-UP' 

An ezcuriion used as fn edocadonsl procedure b rightly a riiree-atep 
procsM involving the preparation, the trip itself, and the follow-up. These 
steps afe natural when the trip b made in connection with a regularly 
scheduled dass, since such a group can easily be briefed ahead of time. On 
majw excursions such as the State pilgrimagea, extended tours, and foreign 
travel, the ^oup can prepare for the graiter part of a y«r; in fact, the 
trip in some cases can be uti l ised to provide a great deal of educational 
motivation. If adults are aware sufficiently far in advance of significant 
extraded trips, they have both incentive and opportunity for related reading 
sn<F study. After excursions are over, further group meetings provide an 
opportunity for discussion and other types of follow-up. 

When the excursion itself u used as a major approad in adult education 
without benefit of prior inertings, it b more difficult to bri^ ih* group 
ahead of time although a detailed syllabns given to the excursionists in 
advance and careful’ instruction en route help to overcome the lack of 
prepi^ation; foUow-up, too, b more difficult. San^ose, of course, provi^ 
both . preparation and follow-up through its Vagabond Qub. H owe v er, 
q>ecial pre-excursion and foUow-up meednga of any group are often p<wsi- 
ble. Many more study dubs, eornmissbiM, and discusrion-action «wtwwtw#.«»t 
worldly on speoifio problems 'could inoorpMate CMefnUy planned exeur- 

aions as a valuable element in tbeb approach to solving theb problems. 

Adequate preparation by the excuraion leader b an importspit point 
sometimes overlooked. Unless the leader has been over the groq|id before, a 
great deal of value may be lost. The intended kmder of the San Jose excur- 
sions goes over the route ahead of time. 

FINANQNC N 

On shoi% trips group members emtomarfly pay traa^iortatimi and mea l 
costo; the sefaod fumiabes a staff member to aciirtiqiany the ^up; and 
the agency vbited pays any cost involved in acting aS host Occasionally the 
schod furnishes transporution cost <ff. diort trips, and one instance was 
reported In which a State agency financed tripe. In general, expenses for 
local trips are very slight; several sdi^ comment* ffiat indiridiiab ate 
usually willing to pay whatever coets are necessary. > . 

Longer trips, espe^y foreign toon, are more difficoh to finaoe. A’ 
prstdireVvhfaffi seems to he growing ^ tba of getting o^^^ 
groupe th pr^de some or all of the fundi for an cgtlmnisd f in 
rtchange for a peraonal report on the exdir^stV re^ a 

scote ijit o^anbathms otrinbiae to support dre trip snd lode upon die leeipi- 
ent as a resource peiapn on hb return. Both thb type of interest hy dubs 
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and the pi^paratioo' of local leaden aeem well worth encouraging ia «|inf 
more comimihit^ ^ 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 

The majority of Mdiools retorting the use of ecrarriou did n<K iadimi 
any problons in oonnecUon therewith, la 2 caaea incimMed trai^dM^ 
coats were givei as tte reason for abaa<k>ning fonaerly ichiiduled^tQiira|. 
Occasionally groups are too la^ One ^ult program ratted dilmd^ ii 
finding enou|d> the rif^t type of ^den. FreqtMntly too much li at 
tempted in a limited amount of lime; p«>ple tire on tri{M and are OMdtlt 
to profit from all the availahle opportuiuties. One school, wUf|h schedidel 
approximately 60 trips in 1918.^, reporU that in some ream oidy a put ef 
a group gore on a trip with {Ite inrtrd^r, dnm leaving some of ^ rtadrete 
to be tdcen care of by anotlmr infractor and thereby creaUag a preUrei. 
Two schools report t^t trips may tend to become recreadaaal w n^ve 
and that teachers of adult grou{M someCimre use Aem m a substHtte fre 
teaching. 
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